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Feeding the Youn 


Is Our Business, Too 


MERICA’S youth deserves the finest ... in delicious flavor, in 
nutrition and purity. 


And because GUMPERT’S special food preparations have met and sur- 
passed the highest of pure food standards for more than half a century, 
over 4,000 schools and educational institutions buy and serve 
GUMPERT’S products regularly. 


Food service managers of the nation’s leading schools rely on GUMPERT 
quality with utmost confidence. But quality is only part of the story. 
Each of GUMPERT’S many food specialties is known for its absolute 
uniformity . . . its remarkable ease of preparation... its great saving of 
time and labor in the kitchen. 


Get to know these foods that youngsters like so well. A post card will 
bring you complete details. 
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1946 Is Our 54th Year 
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DESSERT j 

PUDDING POWDER; 
Rich and flavorful. Add& 
only and boil. Chocolate, 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, 19 
Custard Creme. 

GELATINE 

DESSERT POWDERS 
Pure, clear, sparkling, ! 
World's finest for prepara 
large scale. All popular 

BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and veg@ 
Full-bodied, clean-tasting 
dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry 
Make luscious cream pies 
time. Just add water a 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, Ch 

NOODLE SOUP MI 
Rich, concentrated — add 
and boil. 

SPAGHETTI SAUC 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. J 
and serve. 

CHOCOLATE ANJ 

COCOA POWDE! 


Ready to serve. Just ad 
WATER. 








The Royal 
“=| never needs adjustment 
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INE = Because there’s nothing to adjust 
OWDERS 
ekling, ¢ 4 ee In the ROYAL it is simplicity of engineering 
prepar P bf design — plus precision manufacture. This Flush 
popular § ‘ s 


Valve eliminates the problems of regulation 
or adjustment—and insures accurate and lasting 
performance. 


The dependability of the ROYAL is proven 
by the fact that more ROYALS are sold than 
any other Flush Valve. It is “standard equip- 
ment” with discriminating builders and owners 
throughout the country. In fact, entire school 

a systems, hotel chains, hospitals, industrial in- 
on , ee a stitutions, etc., use ROYALS exclusively. 


eS mey.wn ‘ For the best in Flush Valves specify Sloan— 


CUBES 


— 


remember, there are more Sloan Flush Valves 
sold than all other makes combined. 


FLUSH VALVES# 
Baa | | ‘ SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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ALL WORKING SURFACES 


Zu00ED WITH DANLIGHT! 


RCHITECTS have found a way to 
A eliminate troublesome glare and 
to flood with softly- 
diffused natural daylight. 


S¢ hoolrooms 


This has been accomplished through 
the use of windows and the new 
Insulux Light-Directional Block. As 
shown by the photographs on this 
page, clear glass is used from sill- 
height to somewhat above eye level. 
This provides a narrow vision panel. 
Above that point—the new Insulux 


prismatic glass block is used. 
\s a result, the main beam of light 
is bent upward to the ceiling and is 
reflected deep into the interior of 
the classroom. There is a substantial 
improvement in illumination. 


Investigate! Panels of Insulux are 
now being used in schools through- 


out America to daylight classrooms, 
lecture halls, laboratories, gymna- 


siums, libraries, swimming pools, cor- 
ridors and entrance ways. 


OWENS ~ ILLINOIS 


UWSULU24 


GLASS BLOCK 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


Name a 


OW ENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMB, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept, Cc » tpledo |, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your latest 
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New Wauseon High School, 
Britsch & Munger, Toledo, Ohio. 


Wauseon, Ohio, Architects— 





This large classroom is flooded with daylight. 
There is light for all—without objectionable glare! 
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This study hall is daylighted with a combina- 
tion panel of windows and the new Insulux 
Light-Directional Block. 








Insulux Glass Block is a 
functional building mate- 
rial—not merely a decora- 
tion. It is designed to do 
certain things that other 
building materials cannot 


do. Investigate! 
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FEDERAL AID BILL KILLED 


Federal-aid-to-education bill H.R. 
4929, reintroduced by Representative 
Ramspeck December 7, was killed in 
the executive committee. The bill called 
for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
the first year and $100,000,000 for the 
second. (Story on page 64.) 


LONDON CONFERENCE 


The constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization was approved 
at the final plenary session of the 
London conference of educators. It 
will come into force when it has 
been accepted by 20 of its signatories. 
(Story on page 72.) 


DOCTOR KEFAUVER HONORED 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, former 
dean of the school of education at Stan- 
ford University, has been named to 
represent the United States on the pre- 
paratory commission of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
This body will function in London as 
an interim group to prepare an agenda 
for the first meeting of the full organ- 
ization. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
asked the governor of each state to 
set up a single agency within his 
state for handling surplus property 
disposal. Orders on “offerings made 
after December 15 must wait until 
the disposal agency receives further 
instructions from F.S.A.” (Story on 
page 64.) 


JOHNSON TO BE “TRIED” 


The N.E.A. in October invited 
Supt. William H. Johnson of the 
Chicago schools to come to Wash- 
ington to show cause why he should 
not be dropped from membership 
in the N.E.A., following publication 
of the findings of the investigation 


HEADLINES 


of the Chicago school system last 
spring. Although Mr. Johnson has 
not signified his intention of accept- 
ing the invitation, the N.E.A. will 
hold the hearing this month. (Story 
on page 78.) , 


G.I. BILL AMENDED 


Congress on December 19 passed the 
revised G.I. Bill of Rights sending the 
new measure to the White House for 
signature. The House adopted it 134 
to 23 on a standing vote and the Senate 
shouted its appreval a short time later. 
For new features of the bill, see story 
on page 64. 


A.A.S.A. MEETINGS 


The A.A.S.A. is organizing discus- 
sion groups to be lead by local ad- 
ministrators at each of the 1946 
conferences, beginning with the 
Kansas City meeting, February 20-22, 
through the Chicago meeting, March 
12-14. (Story on page 76.) 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


On December 21 Congress 
amended the 1946 Deficiency Bill to 
reimburse educational institutions in 
the relocation of temporary housing 
for veterans. Congressman McMillan 
predicts that $15,000,000 will be set 
aside. Demountable houses are not 
included. 


PROTEST DISCRIMINATION 


In protest against the exclusion of 
Negro teachers from membership in 
the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion and the barring of them from the 
state educational conference, Wilming- 
ton Local 762 of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers arranged its own con- 
ference for pupils, teachers and the 
public in that area. 


FOREIGN STUDY 


The Department of State, which sus- 
pended for the duration of the war the 





awarding of official fellowships and 
travel and maintenance grants to U. S. 
students for study in the other Ameri- 
can republics, has withdrawn its objec- 
tion and plans to resume its peace-time 
program. (Story on page 74.) 


V-12 PROGRAM SAVED 


Congress on December 20 passed 
a resolution that will permit the 
20,000 V-12 students to continue their 
courses until next June. The Navy’s 
V-12 program was supposed to end 
in March. The sum of $10,000,000 
was voted for the continued pro- 
gram. 


DEFER SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Students and teachers of physical 
sciences and engineering can now be 
deferred, according to a Selective 
Service regulation as of November 
30. This is to meet the demands of 
long-range national interests. (Story 
on page 74.) 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning of Omaha, 
Neb., goes to Washington, D. C., on 
March 1 as superintendent of schools, 
and Dr. William H. Lemmel of Wil- 
mington, Del., to Baltimore at the end 
of the year. (Story on page 88.) 


MUST HAVE X-RAYS 


The New York State supreme 
court recently denied the request of 
a joint committee of teachers’ organ- 
izations in New York City for an 
injunction to restrain the New York 
City board of education and depart- 
ment of health from enforcing a 
regulation to require teachers to 
have a chest x-ray every two years. 


ESSAY COMPETITION 


Winners in The Nation’s Schools’ 
essay competition on “How to Gain 
Support for Public Schools” will be 


announced in the next issue. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 64. 
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SIMPLICITY and SPEED 
RECOMMEND 
THE 


REX-O-graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 





‘CLEAN-CUT, accurate, bril- 
liantly clear copies are a cer- 
tainty when produced on the 
REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicator. 


Here are the reasons why you 
will find REX-O-graph a great 


time and labor saver: 


% Simple to operate — requires no 
experience. 


% 100% Roller Moistener makes 
copies instantly—no priming or 
waiting for fluid to saturate wick. 


% Automatic Feed—up to 125 copies 
per minute. 


% “Lightning” paper centering— 


% Quick-change Master Guide— 


REX-O-graph specially devel- 
oped supplies assure longer 
runs and more brilliantly clear 
copies. 


SEE YOUR REX-O-graph at 
your office appliance dealer. 
Now in stock—ready for 
prompt delivery. 


REX-O-graph, Inc. 


3733 N. Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Superior Fluid Type 
Duplicators and Supplies 
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A Rugged individualist Scores High in Sturdiness and Functional Perfection 


Quality of the RECORDIO EDUCATOR, that first 
recorder designed for educators by educators, 
you’ve read about. Its dual-speed recording with 
astounding fidelity of tone rocketed it to im- 
mediate acceptance in the teaching world. But do 
you know about its “rugged durability”? 

The destiny of the EDUCATOR is a bustling, 
knock-around, push-around life. Its wooden cabi- 
net is built with metal reinforced corners to take 
socks from Bobby Sockers and knocks from 
collegiates. 

Its portability gives joy to educators and 


students alike who swing it from music room to 
auditorium, to gymnasium, to class room, know- 
ing that the extra reinforcement built into the 
EDUCATOR keeps intact the precious RE- 
CORDIO quality and fidelity of reproduction. 
Complete, ready to operate as shown. Microphone 
stand, RECORDIO DISCS, RECORDIOPOINT 
NEEDLES available as accessories. 

The new RECORDIO EDUCATOR will be dis- 
tributed nationally by a select group of school 
supply distributors, now being franchised. See 
your distributor TODAY! 


Record 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME, 


| COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 
Manufactured by 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION - CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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They Learned About "Polio" 


Knowledge about a disease can do 
much to quiet the fears of a community 
when an epidemic strikes. To help 
bring a knowledge of infantile paralysis 
to the people of Odessa, Neb., Mrs. 
Bernice Lancaster, superintendent of 
schools, sent a letter to every woman in 
town inviting her to visit the school 
on a certain date and attend all classes 
in which she was interested. 

School would be dismissed at 3 o'clock, 
the letter said, and at that time two 
registered nurses from Kearney, who had 
gone to Warm Springs, Ga., to learn 
about infantile paralysis, would talk on 
“What to Do When Poliomyelitis 
Strikes.” A social hour and a cup of 
coffee after the talk were promised. A 
large percentage of the women receiving 
the letter accepted and were enthusiastic 
about this kind of meeting. 


Bus Drivers' Record Books 


School bus drivers in Mississippi are 
now using record books similar to regis- 
ters used by teachers. These books con- 
tain detachable sheets for monthly re- 
ports on children transported as well as 
maintenance reports so that the driver, 
the superintendent and school author- 
ities can know what is happening in a 
school’s transportation program. 


Bird Watchers’ Club 


A bird watchers’ club in the Senior 
High School at Findlay, Ohio, started 
with seven boys. By the end of its third 
year, it had admitted girls, parents and 
friends and numbered 60 members. The 
club meets semimonthly and has a formal 
program, sometimes with an ornithol- 
ogist from some near-by college as a 
speaker. Afterward members exchange 
observations and bits of bird gossip. 
Almost every Sunday afternoon, there is 
a field trip to various points in the 
county. 

The club has joined the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies and par- 
ticipates in its Christmas bird count. It 
now has a tract of 14 acres belonging to 
a local citizen which it uses as a bird 
sanctuary, with feeding stations and 
shelters. Activities consist of: providing 
feed for winter birds; building nesting 
boxes; setting out 300 evergreen trees 
and food-bearing shrubs supplied by the 
state department of conservation; taking 
an annual bird census in May; conduct- 
ing field trips for the townspeople on 
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Sundays through April and May. These 
have proved so popular that three trips 
a day have had to be made. 

Richard S. Phillips, biology teacher in 
charge of this activity, feels that a bird 
watchers’ club increases pupils’) powers 
of observation, promotes scientific think- 
ing, fosters teacher-pupil cooperation, in- 
terests taxpayers in the school and fur- 
nishes pupils a hobby with an esthetic 
value. 


Off to a Good Start 


The worries that beset parents when 
their offspring are to be inducted into 
the mysteries of school have been re- 
lieved somewhat in Carteret, N. J. In 
that community, the public school system 
has published a 14 page booklet, “Helping 
Your Child to Get a Good Start in 
School,” and sends a copy to parents of 
each kindergarten pupil. 

The guide was written by George S. 
Goodell, supervising principal, and 
Katherine Donovan, principal of Wash- 
ington School, with Anne Richards, prin- 
cipal of Cleveland School, contributing. 
The attractive cover was designed by 
Agnese Gundersen, special teacher of 
art, and the factor of practical applica- 
tion entered into the booklet’s produc- 
tion—it was mimeographed as a class 
exercise by Frank Bareford’s office prac- 
tice class at the high school. 

The booklet consists of 11 chapters 
devoted to the following subjects: 

“Ages for Admission,” “Kindergartens 
in Carteret,” “The Importance of Regu- 
lar Attendance,” “Suggestions for Keep- 
ing Young Children Healthy,” “Symp- 
toms of Illness Which Should Be a Cause 
for Keeping Pupils Home,” “Desirable 
Habits to Be Encouraged,” “How Read- 
ing Readiness Is Developed,” “Visits to 
School by Parents,” “How Complaints 
May Be Registered,” “The Parent-Teach- 
er Association” and “Changes That Have 
Taken Place in Primary Schools Since 
a Generation Ago: Instruction, Disci- 
pline, Materials.” 





The guide tells the parent just what 
the kindergarten will do for his young- 
ster, and puts squarely up to him his 
responsibility for making the child’s start 
in school life a success. The importance 
of cooperation between the home and the 
school in best serving the child’s inter- 
ests is stressed. 


Schools Interpreted 


The public schools system in Virginia, 
Minn., made American Education Week 
in November the occasion for issuing a 
booklet entitled “Our Schools” for “the 
information and continued support of the 
patrons.” It was reproduced by the print- 
ing department of the public schools and 
the material was contributed by faculty 
members. Most articles are a page or 
less in length. None is more than two 
pages. 

In it, a veteran appraises education 
and a description is given of the way 
in which the Virginia schools are adapted 
to veterans’ needs. The schools’ indus- 
trial arts and trade training program 
is described, also the war stamp sales 
by pupils, health services, adult educa- 
tion, sight-saving classes, system of 
awards, school activities and the junior 
Red Cross program. 

As fillers, miscellaneous facts are used 
such as: 

“There are 8872 books valued at $18,- 
928 and 785 pamphlets in the senior 
high school library. The total circulation 
was 11,109 in 1944-45. 

“The Junior College houses 17,210 
volumes of books and periodicals and 
4145 pamphlets. Its circulation was 7163. 

“During 1944-45 the Virginia High 
School band played at 23 performances; 
the junior orchestra played for three 
functions; the smaller musical ensembles 
participated in 41 community programs. 

“The school physician gave 2273 phys- 
ical examinations, 1541 office treatments 
and made 280 home visits. The school 
nurse gave 1399 examinations, 1872 eye 
tests and made 195 home visits.” 

The booklet also gives the enrollments 
in the various schools, the number of 
school lunches served, the assets of the 
school district, operating expenditures 
and the tax levy for school purposes. 

Regarding the last item, it says: “The 
tax levy for school purposes for the school 
year 1946-47 will be $47.50 per capita of 
the school district. This levy must reach 
$40 per capita for the school year 1949-50, 
which requires an approximate reduction 
of $32,000 per year in expenditures to 
attain the base.” 
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were 5 @\J.§. OFFICE OF EDUCATION MOTION 
MPICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD OWN 


16-MM SOUND 
ONLY $23.87 











THE ELECTRON 


The subject matter presented so graphically 
in the film “The Electron” is basic to all 
classes studying radio, electronics, phys- 
ics, electricity or other related subjects. 
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The basic principles of electric current, AC 
and DC, magnetism, and resistance are ex- 
plained in this film as only animation can 
explain them. The film gives a basic and 
authoritative introduction to the whole field 
of electronics. It offers every instructor the 
finest kind of help with the best of the mod- 
ern tools of instruction. 
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chel If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 


Teac 


of this complete visual aids catalog. /7’°S FREE / 
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Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these war-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors are using them in science, physics, 
mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 


cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here are a few examples of 
the many subjects available: 


Using a Wood Lathe 

Principles of Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 

Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 


CASTLE Fi LMS 











NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO r 
e ® t 
Distributor for ' CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. : 
THE UNITED ST ATES 5 —s Send U.S.O.E. film, THE ELECTRON. ..................... $23.87 § 
: ' 
= Name * S) ee ae a 
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H City. ail Zone State eer 4 
FD lJ CATI 0 N : [] Remittance enclosed [] Send C.O.D. [] SEND U.S.O.E. CATALOG _iNS-| ; 
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Repairing Old Stairs 


Question: What is the best method of re- 
pairing and soundproofing noisy stairs?— 
C.D.L., Pa. 

Answer: If stairs are of wood, it 
might be well to replace them with 
others of fireproof construction. 

In most cases it is necessary to dis 
mantle and rebuild stairs so as to elim 
inate noise and make the proper repairs. 
Noise is usually caused by loose mem- 
bers; these should be fixed for safety as 


well as quietness ——GeorcE Busn. 


What Color for Wainscot? 


Question: Where walls are painted buff, 
what color do you recommend for wainscot- 
ing?—F.J.Y., Tex. 

Answer: First, why not experiment 
with color on your walls instead of using 
buff? Try a clear yellow, perhaps, for 
rooms having a northern exposure and a 
soft green for rooms with a southern 
exposure. A warm tan or parchment 
color might be used for the wainscoting 
in the yellow room and a darker shade 
of green for the wainscoting in the green 
room. If you use buff on the walls, be 
sure it is a light, clear tint which pos- 
sesses some warmth. A deeper shade can 
be used for the wainscoting. —R. P. S. 


Slow-Learning Pupils 

Question: What can we do for the retarded 
pupil?—G.C.P., Ohio. 

Answer: Technically, any pupil who, 
for any reason, has required an average 
of more than a year to complete a given 
grade, is a retarded pupil. Such pupil 
might be of normal mental ability and 
could be treated like any normal child. 

The question probably refers to slow- 
iearning pupils who, having I.Q.’s of 
from 50 to 70, are commonly taught in 
special classes in school systems large 
enough to organize such classes. In 
smaller districts a special teacher may be 
employed cooperatively by several dis- 
tricts or the county may hire a supervisor 
to direct the program. Ohio, in its 1945 
legislation, provides state financial assist- 
ance for each teaching group. 

While handwork is usually given 
prominence in the education of slow- 
learning children, recent suggestions em- 
phasize the importance of reading and 
simple number concepts. Problems of 


health and social living are also impor- 
tant. For older boys and girls of this 
group, home care, cooking, sewing, mu- 
sic and shop work are emphasized. For 
methods, see Ingram’s “Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child” or some other such 
book. The problem is important; various 
states recognize its importance by giving 
state aid to encourage local school dis- 
tricts to develop more adequate programs 
of instruction for slow-learning pupils.— 
Arcu O., Heck. 


Nonskid Paint for Concrete? 


Question: Have you found a nonskid paint 
or floor treatment which will eliminate the 
hazard of slipperiness when used on a con- 
crete base without creating serious problems 
of cleaning?—J.D.B., Ohio. 

Answer: Probably the simplest thing 
to do is to use some of the abrasive paints 
which are available from a number of 
manufacturers; however, the paint will 
undoubtedly have to be renewed occa- 
sionally as its abrasive qualities are de- 
stroyed by traffic. Another suggestion is 
to roughen the surface of the concrete 
itself by means of a mechanical or electric 
bush hammer or chipping chisel. The 
bush hammer is probably the more effec- 
tive. It will scar the surface of the con- 
crete sufficiently to make it rough and 
nonslippery—W. W. Wat ace. 


How Many School Physicians? 


Question: How extensively are full-time 
physicians employed by schools? How many 
are women? Is there a trend toward increased 
employment of full-time physicians? Are there 
any studies or reports on this subject?— 
G.H.G., N.Y. 

Answer: The best study of the em- 
ployment of school physicians is found 
in the U. S. Office of Education publica- 
tion, “Health Services in City Schools,” 
which is part of the Biennial Survey for 
1938-40. 

According to that report, in the 93 
cities of more than 100,000 in population, 
68 employed school physicians; 9 em- 
ployed full-time physicians only; 32, part- 
time service only; the remainder of the 
68 employed both part-time and full-time 
physicians. 

Of the 227 cities of from 30,000 to 
100,000 in population, 120 reported in 
the survey that they employed school 
physicians; 24 employed full-time physi- 


cians only; 74 employed part-time physi- 
cians only; the remainder employed both 
full-time and part-time physicians. Of 
the 665 cities 10,000 to 30,000 in popula- 
tion, 65 reported that they employed 
full-time physicians; 240 reported em- 
ploying part-time physicians; 5 reported 
employing both full-time and part-time 
physicians, and the remaining 177 cities 
did not have a school physician in their 
employ. 

No data are available as to the number 
of women employed but observation in- 
dicates that some have always been em- 
ployed in school systems and probably 
under war pressures the proportion in- 
creased. There are no studies as to 
trends but there is other information of 
interest to be found in Chapter 13 of 
the Twentieth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
entitled “Health in Schools.” —Franx W. 
Hussarp. 


How Can We Serve Veteran? 


Question: What is the best way to convert 
our education program for returned veterans? 
—R.C.B., N.Y. 

Answer: The best way to convert our 
educational program for returned vet- 
erans is to make sure there are jobs 
enough for these veterans to fill. If the 
industries, the farm groups, the labor 
unions and the government together can 
provide the jobs, the schools and uni- 
versities can rather easily provide types 
of training to prepare people for them. 
Unless actual jobs are provided, much 
of the training will be for hypothetical 
jobs and will be in the realm of the 
vacuum. It will tend to make veterans 
and others feel frustrated and let down 
if they don’t get work after school and 
college—Crype R. Miter. 


For Child Guidance 


Question: What has been done in the way 
of clinical organization for child guidance in 
schools?—J.W.Q., N.Y. 

Answer: It would be impossible to 
give an adequate picture of clinical or- 
ganization for child guidance in a para- 
graph or two. This is as large a subject 
matter topic as: How do we teach arith- 
metic in the schools? 

One of the best references on child 
guidance is the doctor’s dissertation of 
David J. Wiens, attainable through the 
Western Reserve University Library, 
Cleveland, which contains a summary of 
a survey on organization which he con- 
ducted in the larger school systems of 
the country. It may be possible to ad- 
dress him directly for further details as 
Director of the Department of Attend- 
ance, Cleveland Public Schools. 

The U. S. Office of Education has also 
made surveys in this field, the results 
of which are published in some of their 
special bulletins. The American Educa- 
tional Research Association of Washing- 
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Containing All of Your ~ 


o-Visval Training 


: Equ ii -e 








There are no separate screens, projectors, 
speakers, or amplifiers to set up and adjust... 
all parts and all controls are contained in a 
single, handsome cabinet. There is no room 
preparation necessary ...Sono-Vision requires 
no darkened room. There is no time wasted, no 
disruption of classroom routine. ..Sono-Vision 
starts with the push of one button, stops with 
the push of another, and can be moved easily 
from room to room. 

Sono -Vision is the ideal answer to your prob- 
lems of audio-visual training. Our booklet, 
*‘Simplicity in Visual Education,” tells you why. 
May we send you a copy? 


DEPT. 302, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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H d University - ‘ ; 
Soe me Ta ae pupils find it possible to make 


tions entitled “A Review of Educational 
Research.” Several units in the last 
fifteen years have dealt with this topic 
under the general title of psychological 
tests —Harry J. BAKER. 


Ils Detention Disciplinary? 


Question: What do you think about the use 
of a as a disciplinary device? —W.J.E., 
Mich. 


Answer: I believe that detention, used 
with discretion, has a salutory effect in 
most instances. After all, occasionally 
one must resort to some measures to 
discipline recalcitrant youngsters. Cor- 
poral punishment is likely to bring down 
criticism and the wrath of the commu- 
nity upon the teacher. Sarcasm and a 
knife-like tongue produce mental scars, 
and control by a bubbling and vibrant 
personality wears out even the “polly- 
anna” teacher eventually. 

It has been my experience that pupils 
do not like to be kept after school. The 
important thing is not the length of 
time; ten or fifteen minutes is sufficient 
as long as the punishment is certain and 
unwavering. Asking pupils to remain 
after school and then forgetting all about 
it is harmful both to the pupil and to 
the teacher’s authority. Detention with 
a purpose that is understood by both 
pupil and teacher may be highly effec- 


tive—WILL C. CRAWFORD. 


Can't Manage Study Hall 


Question: How can a woman teacher be 
helped to handle a study hall discipline prob- 
lem when no one else has trouble’ with the 
same group?7—L.E.A.., Ill. 

Answer: Perhaps the teacher can’t be 
helped. Sometimes an individual is so 
hopelessly frustrated that she creates her 
own disciplinary problems. In such a 
case I wouldn’t subject her to study hall 
duty. If she simply lacks the “know 
how,” the sympathetic guidance that in- 
cludes specific suggestions of practices 
which work with other teachers should 
be helpful—Pavut J. Misner. 


Problem of Poor Preparation 


Question: Do administrators in secondary 
schools with fewer than 100 pupils make any 
provision for pupils who enter high school with 
inferior reading ability? We find that our 
freshmen have both a limited vocabulary and 
a limited reading ability—I.D.B., Ill. 

Answer: So far as we are aware, high 
schools having an enrollment of fewer 


little provision for individual differences 


_or for weaknesses on the part of pupils 


who come to them with inadequate 
preparation. This condition is probably 
not traceable to neglect on the part of 
the school but is the result of the school’s 
size, its inadequate finances and faculty. 
The remedy appears to be a reorganiza- 
tion of the frontier district system into 
adequate secondary districts—A.B.M. 
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“On a cost-per-square- 
foot-per-year basis, 
it’s the most econom- 
ical flooring we've ever 
had’’... says the Super- 
intendent. 


The Janitor says, ‘‘it 
takes the wear and tear 
of heavy traffic day after 
day and yet is so easy 
to keep clean and in 
good condition.” 


What are your requirements for school floor- 
ing? Low first cost? Attractive colors and de- 
signs? Rugged durability? Simplicity of main- 
tenance? Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile will give you 
all of these plus the approval of everyone on 
your school staff. 


Superintendents know from experience its 
amazing low first cost... its exceptional ease 
and economy of maintenance .. . and its out- 
standing ability to last under the pounding of 
school traffic. 


School Principals will tell you, ‘‘Tile-Tex 
Asphalt Tile is particularly well adapted to 
schools. because it creates an atmosphere con- 
ducive to better education and study habits. Its 
quiet, restful colors promote good school 
work.” 


From the Superintendent to the Janitor— 












TileTex Asphalt Tile (eda cave OK. tat 


“Because Tile-Tex As- 
phalt Tile floors are 
attractive without dis- 
tracting the students, 
they are conducive to 
better school work”... 
says the Principal. 
ae 


















Janitors and custodians praise its ease of 
maintenance. It is easy to keep clean with 
periodic sweeping and occasional washing 
and waxing. Its smooth, glossy-textured sur- 
face is kept new-looking without time-con- 
suming refinishing treatments. 


And Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile meets the stu- 
dents’ approval because it’s easy and safe to 
walk on and attractively modern in color and 
design. 

Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile is the standard of per- 
formance in the school flooring field. Ask us 
for the name of the approved contractor in 
your city and for your copy of our illustrated 
folder on Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile in schools. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 


ASPHALT TILE MFR. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
220 E. 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK CITY 
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Even the Students say, 
“They're so comfort- 
able and easy to walk 
on and so modern in 
appearance.” 








| A MODERN approach te 


OUR TAXPAYERS ee. 
GOT A LOT OF BUILDING 
FOR THE MONEY THEY INVESTED...“ 


The recent letter from which the above is quoted was written 
by the Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y., District No. 6, 
Mr. Louis M. Klein, who continued . . . “and 4 years of use of 
this ‘building have proved it to be a thoroughly well-con- 
structed, practically laid out, and a genuinely usable and 
functional school building which has been a real asset to our 
community.” 

The impressive educational and social results which the 
School Board of Harrison, N. ¥Y, has attained with this out- 
standingly-modern functional plant is so immediately apparent 
that even a layman is deeply impressed. 

The precision and efficiency in human relations with which 
this school entity functions amply justifies the first paragraph 
of Mr. Klein’s letter, which attitude an observer would be 
certain is shared by the entire school staff. . . 

“IT am very proud of our new High School building which 
was constructed in 1939-40, and which was made possible by 
the vision of our Board of Education and the authorization of 
our taxpayers. Mr. Vignola, the Architect, did an excellent job 
in the design and layout of the building. This has been the 
fourth year of use of this building which from an educational . 
point of view has been extremely functional. The upkeep of the © 
building has been kept to a real minimum by the type of con- 
struction and the type of materials put into the building, which 
have been very serviceable.” 










































ROBERT R. GRAHAM. Architect 





The four views, lefttoright,FortAnn Night view, Junior-Senior High 
School, Fort Ann, N. Y. Carl W School, Harrison, N. Y. Robert P. 
Clark, A.LA., Architect. Vignola, Architect. 


Close-up view of one wing, Central Library and Reading Room, Central 
School, Goshen, N. Y. Robert R. School, Goshen, N. Y. Robert R. 
* Graham, Architect. Graham, Architect. 
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CHOOL Construction 








For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 


Literature will be mailed upon request 
ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, ARCHITECT, HARRISON, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the similar project, I sincerely hope that you may 
Junior-Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has be the successful bidder and that I may have 
been completed, of expressing my appreciation the opportunity of renewing the pleasant rela- 
of the business-like way in which your firm tions that have existed throughout the entire 
carried thru this half million dollar project. construction of this school. 

I can assure you that should I have another (Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Washington + Brooklyn + Pemberton, N.J. * Atlanta Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- ‘A Firm Foundation 3 
Since 1896’’ 
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‘Why you should use CRUSADER Stainless WARE 

















CHEFS SAY ..-. yar. . 
CRUSADER Stainless Range 
_ Ware has all the advantages 
| of stainless steel plus proper 
heat conductivity. CRUSADER 
Mm, is the perfect cooking utensil. 








KITCHEN BOYS REMARK. 
CRUSADER Stainless utensils | 
lighten my work. The bright 

| silvery surface of CRUSADER 

| Stainless Ware is always easy 
to clean. — 














KEEN BUYERS AGREE 
We have found CRUSADER 
Stainless the most durable 
and economical utensil you 
can buy. CRUSADER is easy 
on the budget. 


CRUSADER Stainless WARES 


- ; 
oo LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 
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$ Many of the inherent qualities in Gas contribute to its unit 


: 


and overall economy in large scale food preparation. 





Further, the research achievements of the American 
Gas Association and Gas equipment manufac- 
turers in sponsoring advanced appa- 
ratus to utilize to the utmost the 
advantages of this modern fuel, add 
to its economy. 
Among the contributions to economy 
of Gas application in commercial 
kitchens are: speed—desired temperatures 
are attained in shorter time with Gas; 
controllability—which provides and maintains 
the precise temperature required; simplicity— 
Gas equipment requires less space, main- 
tenance, attention; elimination of storage—Gas requires no capital investment 
in stored fuels, again saves space; dependability—Gas is there when you want it; 
better results—chefs, dietitians, and others concerned with the fast production of 
tasty, nutritious meals report considerable improvement since switching to Gas. 
The economical application of Gas to your specific kitchen requirements can 
best be explained by the Commercial Representative of your local Gas Com- 


pany. His service is complete, you incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 70 GAZ, 
IS 
THE TRENO 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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“We Hold These TFrethe... 2.x” 


OMPLETE freedom of speech and of publication 

to provide for the free flow of ideas and opinion 
is an essential part of the democratic process. Oppor- 
tunity for the expression of all points of view and 
beliefs must be zealously maintained. Governmental 
or pressure-group censorship cannot be tolerated, 

Freedom of teaching and of learning is essential to 
the maintenance and improvement of the public schools 
and to the growth of democracy. Freedom from re- 
ligious and political tests for all public school teachers 
at community and state levels should be constantly 
safeguarded. 

The public school teacher’s primary obligation should 
be to the school and to the child and not to outside 
organizations. 

Maintenance of folk-developed and folk-controlled 
schools within the states is the best safeguard yet found 
against the misdirection, misuse or perversion of edu- 
cation. Public education should remain a legal func- 
tion of the individual states and the community cen- 
tered and administered school, representing a direct and 
active partnership between the people and the state, 
needs to be- continued and strengthened. 

American education, however, should never be per- 
mitted to become a monopoly even of the several states 
but the inherent right of individuals or groups to differ 
from conventionalized governmental programs and pro- 
cedures should be maintained. The independent, pri- 
vately supported protest school should be protected. 

The principle and practice of undivided school sup- 
port should be maintained at elementary, secondary and 
advanced levels by local, state and federal governments 
so that the value and integrity of the independent pro- 
test school may be realized and the federal and state 
constitutional mandates of complete separation of church 
and state may be maintained. 

The growing economic, clerical, political, professional, 
sectarian and social pressure-group demands offer dan- 
gerous possibilities to the continuation of the American 
public schools. The Nation’s ScHoots will continue to 
examine and bring these pressures into the open for 
free discussion. 

The Nation’s ScxHoots will continue to press for 
greater equalization of individual opportunity within 
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public schools without respect to race, economic status 
or religion, but not at the expense of popular control 
of educational policy by the community and state or 
through diversion of public funds to sectarian or inde- 
pendent private schools. It will fight vigorously and 
continuously against all economic, professional, sec- 
tarian and social pressure groups for the protection and 
improvement of the American public school, conceptu- 
ally impartial, nonpartisan, nonsectarian and classless, 
an agency through which all children may receive in- 
struction and through which cultural differences may 
be harmonized. 

Equalization of individual opportunity also includes 
the right of every child to security, good housing, good 
food, adequate medical service and recreation. 

Weakening of direct popular control over public 
education through state or federal appropriations must 
be continuously guarded against. On the other hand, 
mutual and interrelated interests, as well as the nature 
of our economic and tax systems, require that each 
level of governmental interest should furnish support for 
public education in accordance with its ability and the 
public educational need. 

Valid individual, family, community, state and federal 
levels and areas of interest can be reasonably and sensi- 
bly harmonized through normal interchange of ideas 
and free discussion of differing points of view without 
establishing centralized organization or centralized con- 
trols, Diversity of thought and practice is an essential 
part of the democratic culture. 

The Nation’s Scuoots has consistently favored federal 
aid for public education in those areas and for those 
purposes that will not displace control of the instruc- 
tional program, the training or direction of executive 
and teaching personnel and the determination of cur- 
ricular content or instructional material at any level. 
Federal aid to public education may be safely and 
reasonably given through established state educational . 
agencies for sites, buildings and equipment and for indi- 
vidual subventions or scholarships at elementary, second- 
ary and advanced levels in order to equalize individual 
educational opportunity and correct conditions growing 
out of economic inequalities that now prevent young 
people in the United States from attending public 
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elementary and secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

We are opposed to the creation of an independent 
federal system of nursery schools, of secondary voca- 
tional education and of advanced education to compete 
with state-organized public education, whether socio- 
logical in character, military in form, or thinly dis- 
guised as instruction for youth in work camps. 

Lasting world peace depends on the development of 
a stable international society based on justice and dedi- 
cated to the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter and 
the inherent right of all people to be free and self- 
governing. The American public schools face a new 
and grave responsibility in teaching these fundamentals 


of international organization. 


The Public Welfare 


N A simple and streamlined analysis of agriculture, 

business and labor pressure groups, each in selfish 
action to obtain a larger group share of the community 
wealth and greater group privilege, Stuart Chase pre- 
sents a startling picture of conditions we face now 
that the military phase of World War II has been 
completed. “Democracy Under Pressure” (Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York) tells how special interests 
in pursuing their selfish individual paths operate con- 
trary to the general welfare of the great mass. 

This is no muckraking or lobby-baiting presentation 
but rather a sensible and rational statement of how 
government operates through the influence of extra- 
egal pressure groups. While the author recognizes 
in a general way the existence of governmental, pro- 
fessional, reform, conservator and religious lobbies, he 
seems to consider them as secondary in importance 
and places emphasis on the three big groups of agri- 
culture, business and labor. These he examines in 
considerable detail and his presentation is supported by 
a large amount of documentation from government and 
private reports and supplemented by observations 
drawn from his own experiences. 

His principal thesis, of interest to all teachers, is that 
unless the “me first boys” can be converted to a “we, 
the people” point of view, their selfish pressures will 
wreck our democracy which is still competing in a 
postwar world against totalitarian and planned econ- 
omies. He concludes with the thought that: “The 
economy of abundance makes the class struggle as 
old-fashioned as a high-wheeled bicycle. At the same 
time, mass production gears the economy into one 
organism, with intense specialization of work. A hun- 
dred years ago 16 out of every 20 Americans owned 
their means of livelihood. Today 17 out of 20 do not. 
Seventeen out of 20 are utterly dependent on the or- 
ganism. Unless the economy is operated at substantial 
capacity, life becomes meaningless and intolerable. 

“Full employment or progressive degeneration is the 
choice we apparently must make, the price we have 
to pay for the fecundity of the machine. The enemies 





of society are not the rich who spend their money on 
luxuries but those who restrict production and won’t 
let other people work. These enemies are found in 
the monopolies of both business and labor. The pres- 
sure groups are crawling with them. 

“Many radical philosophers still think in the static 
terms of legal title. They want to divide property, 
strip the rich of their ‘ill-gotten gains,’ have the state 
‘take over’ the means of production. But in the modern 
world it is the dynamic output, the flow of goods, which 
is important. Idle assets, though the valuation figures 
reach to the moon, are worthless to the community. 
It does no good for the state to take over things unless 
it can move things. If the state can move things, it is 
unnecessary to take them over. The W.P.B. owns 
nothing whatsoever. Just look at what it moves! 

“The question before us here is not whether there 
shall be government interference in the economy. That 
question was settled in the affirmative by the first ad- 
ministration of George Washington, when custom 
tariffs were enacted. The question before us here is 
what kind of government interference? Will it be to 
subsidize powerful pressure groups, or to keep all 


America strong?” 


‘Functional Literacy” 


«¢— NEVER realized the diversity of possibilities of 

the term ‘functional’ until I had completed my 
army experiences,” mused the youthful major about to 
return to his civilian teaching. “Take that widely 
printed boast of our high-pressure publicity—pardon 
me, public relations—ofhicers that the army could make 
a ‘functional literate’ out of an illiterate in from eight 
to twelve weeks. It sounded good, and there were 
always convincing exhibits for dubious visitors. What 
the visitor did not learn was that ‘functional’ in the 
army meant ‘to satisfy an immediate purpose or func- 
tion.’ If that purpose was infantry combat, policing or 
other specialization, the men were taught to meet the 
basic anticipated needs of the army function to be 
served. 

“Toward the end of the war when working in the 
hospital units, I was somewhat surprised to find that 
these functional literates, who had been so efficiently 
prepared for their army services, required retraining to 
make them ‘functionally literate’ during their hospital 
stay. In my reasoned opinion they will require from 
twelve to twenty weeks’ further training after their 
discharge to make them functional literates for civil life. 
How lightly we civilians have considered the potentials 
of the simple adjective.” 


James Earl Russell 


HE outstanding and unique contribution of James 
Earl Russell to teacher education in the United 
States is emphasized by his death on November 4 at 
81 years of age. He was born in Hamden, N. Y., in 
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1864 and received his first degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1887. He began his long professional career 
as secondary school teacher and served as principal of 
the Cascadilla High School at Ithaca from 1890 to 1893. 

His interest in graduate education led him to the 
universities of Jena, Berlin and Leipzig where he com- 
pleted his doctorate in 1894. He combined his educa- 
tion abroad with the collateral duties as European agent 
of the New York Board of Regents and as European 
\epresentative of the United States Bureau of Education. 
Upon his return he taught at the University of Colorado. 

He came to a small New York independent normal 
school as professor of education in 1897 and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed dean. Teachers College was 
quickly affiliated with Columbia University and Dean 
Russell began the unique career that covered the next 
thirty years. With the aid of an outstanding faculty he 
made this institution the mecca for teacher training and 
gave it national and international prominence. 

Dean James Earl Russell was a strong-willed admin- 
istrator, possessed of unusual imagination and _ vision. 
He believed that teacher education needed two things: 
first, great teachers and, second, the means for placing 
the specially trained product in strategic positions 
throughout the country. 

Both needs were quickly filled. He brought to Teach- 
ers College the most outstanding subject-matter  spe- 
cialists as well as educationists that he could find. 
Franklin T. Baker, Maurice A. Bigelow, Arthur Dow, 
Charles H. Farnsworth, Henry Johnson, Gonzales 
Lodge, Frank M. McMurry and David Eugene Smith 
provided subject matter while William C. Bagley, EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley, Patty Smith Hill, I. L. Kandel, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Paul Monroe, Henry Suzzallo, 
Edward L. Thorndike and many others gave emphasis 
to professional education. 

Dean Russell's administrative theory may be sum- 
marized briefly as the assumption that students who 
came to Teachers College were mature and able to 
He balanced 


each liberal teacher with a conservative and then al- 


make their own choices and decisions. 


lowed them to create their own following. Crowded 
classes under one teacher balanced smaller classes under 
another. Scholarly and professional competition among 
these outstanding individualists also furnished Teachers 
College with useful national publicity which attracted 
outstanding students. Individual freedom of teaching 
and of learning was an integral part of his policy 
and accounted in large measure for the unusual success 
and influence of Teachers College. 


Sensible Interpretation 


HE National Education Association is to be com- 

mended for the production of The Public and 
Education, a four page bulletin designed for educa- 
tional and lay leaders. This interpretive medium will 
present the purpose, value, conditions and needs of the 
public schools monthly in a series of brief articles. 
This interpretive device has so many possibilities that 
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one wonders why the state associations have not devel- 
oped it long ago. The extension of the bulletin idea to 
state and community programs should be of consid- 
erable aid in maintaining and improving public in- 
formation concerning schools. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


VERY woman teacher in a public or private school 

from kindergarten through university can give 
wholehearted support to the proposed federal statute 
providing for the elimination of sex discrimination 
and for active practice of the principle of “equal pay 
for equal work.” Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach has given full approval to this recently pro- 
posed act with the endorsement that “women have 
fully proved their ability as workers during the war. 
They have discharged their new and unusual tasks 
in a manner which entitles them to the highest com- 
mendation. The proposed legislation is also desirable 
from the standpoint of preserving wage standards and 
consumer purchasing power.” 

Educational professional organizations adopted the 
principle of equal pay for equal service after World 
War I. Like so many professional principles, this one 
has been more stressed from the convention platform 
than urged in actual community practice. The ad- 
ministrative reaction has unfortunately been that de- 
mand and supply should determine the salary scale. 
The companion slogan was that salary differentials 
were essential to retain and encourage men. 

Continued salary differentials for men and women 
teachers simply mean deliberate economic exploita- 
tion of women teachers. If stabilization and improve- 
ment of the teaching profession, of which women con- 
stitute at least 50 per cent, are honestly desired, all 
social and economic restrictions upon the woman teach- 
er must be removed. 

Men will be attracted to the teaching profession 
much more readily if the salaries of all members are 
based on equal pay for equal service commensurate 
with the responsibilities of teaching instead of main- 
taining base salaries on an exploitive basis and provid- 
ing dubious and frequently secret differentials for the 
man teacher. A second important need is to recognize 
that teaching isa full-time job. 

The principle of equal pay for equal service, or the 
elimination of sex discrimination, so far as public 
education is concerned can be placed into operation 
without any statutory mandate provided teachers’ col- 
leges and schools of education, often the worst of- 
fenders, and superintendents exercise constructive lead- 
ership in educating boards of education as well as the 
people to the need for single salary schedules and the 
elimination of open or secret differentials whether 
paid by the board of education or the local chamber of 
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The hospital library is important in the Army's reconditioning program. 






Educational Reconditioning Program 


O THE average person a hos- 

pital is a place where one is 
treated for a disease or injury. But 
the medical department of the U. S. 
Army considers its hospitals as 
schools and universities as well and 
has introduced a program of what it 
calls “educational reconditioning.” 

Officially, this is defined as the 
process of “exciting, stimulating and 
activating the minds of convalescent 
patients through education, orienta- 
tion and information, thereby en- 
couraging mental attitudes conducive 
to health and normal activity.”* 

It was realized late in 1942 that 
prolonged convalescence might even- 
tually lead to healing of the diseased 
or injured part of the body but that 
inactivity of the mind would lead 
to apathy and lethargy which, from 
a military point of view, might be 
far more serious than the original 
physical injury. The Army Air Force 
Hospitals began their convalescent 
training program in December 1942. 
The Army Service Force hospitals 
introduced the program of recondi- 
tioning early in the year of 1943. 

Today, every Army hospital in the 
United States and many abroad em- 
ploy reconditioning as an adjunct to 


*War Department Technical Manual 8-290, 
Educational Reconditioning, p. 2. 
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orthodox medical procedures. All pa- 
tients are classified as either class IV 
(bed), class II (ambulatory) or class 
II and I (advanced). A_ separate 
educational program is offered for 
each class and, if possible, individual 
instruction is given. 

The patient, who will not be able 
to leave his bed for months, can 
begin and complete any of more 
than 100 standard correspondence 
courses on the elementary, high 
school or college levels offered by the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, with headquarters at Madison, 
Wis. Or he can complete a course 
by using texts. Examinations can be 
taken in any subject and a certificate 
of completion is awarded if the stu- 
dent passes. Many secondary schools 
have given credit toward a high 
school diploma for ‘courses taken in 
this way. 

In addition to self-study projects, 
classes are held in many subjects, 
sometimes in the wards, more often 
in classrooms to which ambulatory 
patients come. For those who are 
artistically or musically inclined, 
there are art studios and music 





studios where patients can learn 
these arts and to appreciate them. 
Arts and crafts shops and occupa- 
tional therapy workshops are found 
in most general hospitals and in 
many regional and station hospitals. 
Here patients work at various indus- 
trial tasks. Many of these programs 
are sponsored by industrial plants 


A patient learns to speak 
French by listening to records. 
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The art studio is sought by some. 


which pay the patient an hourly 
wage while learning. Although vo- 
cational rehabilitation is not the goal 
of the reconditioning program, learn- 
ing skills is definitely a part of edu- 
cational reconditioning, whether it 
be skill in developing photographs or 
in running a lathe. 

Educational activities are going on 
constantly, sometimes directly under 
supervision, at other times indirectly 
but nonetheless effectively. Every 
Army hospital, for example, has a 


Gray Ladies instruct patients 
in various arts and crafts. 
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well-equipped library. If a patient 
cannot leave his bed, a Gray Lady 
will often wheel a bookcart into 
the ward and bring the library to 
him. The public address system 
broadcasts the news several times a 
day, either from press releases sent 
by press agencies or by rebroadcasts 
of radio newscasts. 

In some hospitals a teletype service 
gives the news immediately as it 
comes off the wires. In addition to 
news over the public address system, 
there are daily programs of music, 
drama, education on transcriptions 
furnished by the Armed Forces Ra- 
dio Service of Los Angeles. Twenty- 
six half hour programs are furnished 
weekly to hospitals equipped with 
P.A. systems. The various other 
“live” features that are associated 
with sound systems are presented. 
Quizzes, discussions, interviews, sol- 
dier plays and musicals offer many 
opportunities for participation by 
gifted patients. 

Visual aids have been important in 
Army instruction. All kinds of films, 
from the strictly military to the 
purely entertaining, are available. 
Different programs are organized to 
suit the needs of various groups of 
patients. For example, those who are 
going to be discharged will be most 


Display of patients’ paintings and handiwork. 





interested in vocational and educa- 
tional films. The Surgeon General’s 
Office has recently approved a num- 
ber of vocational films and is making 
them available for lending to recon- 
ditioning centers. Films that help 
orient patients are also shown. 

Group discussion is a popular 
means of presenting important issues 
of the day. Education manuals are 
supplied for groups on such topics as 
“What Shall Be Done About Ger- 
many?” “What Shall Be Done With 
the War Criminals?” and “Can We 
Prevent Future Wars?” Patients are 
stimulated to read further on the 
various topics as a result of which 
they become better informed citizens. 

Before general demobilization is 
completed hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers and sailors who were 
wounded, injured or sick will have 
participated to some cxtent in this 
educational reconditioning. Those 
whose schooling was interrupted by 
the war will not have to make too 
great an adjustment in continuing 
with their education. All others who 
have benefited from the program 
will be more enlightened American 
citizens with a great respect for edu- 
cation. Such an attitude can mean a 
great deal to the teaching profession 
in the days to come. 


2) 






HE best secondary schools of 

the future will serve their com- 
munities more effectively than did 
their prewar predecessors. Schools 
with inadequate and subminimum 
offerings will be even less effective in 
the future than they are today be- 
cause of the depletion of teaching 
staffs caused by strenuous competi- 
tion for good teachers and the grow- 
ing reluctance of taxpayers to provide 
financial premiums to support inefh- 
ciency. The best schools will im- 
prove. Many of the poorer schools 
will grow worse. 


School of Future Will Be Flexible 


It now appears that the effective 
postwar secondary school will in- 
clude grades 11 to 14 and will have 
ample facilities for an adult educa- 
tion program. The building will be 
flexible and adaptable to varied pro- 
grams and schedules. The school 
staff will be well and broadly trained. 
This type of school will have an 
appeal to youths greater than that of 
the prewar school; pupils will remain 
in school longer. 

The broad outlines of the school 
of the future are beginning to 
emerge. No one factor is deciding its 
form. This will be determined by 
the interplay of social, economic and 
political conditions. Among the fac- 
tors influencing it will be the place 
of the school in the educational con- 
cept of the people; the circumstances 
holding youths in school; the educa- 
tion of adults; improved home-school 
relationships; improved instruction; 
more adequate school service pro- 
grams, and efficient teaching and 
supervisory staffs functioning in ade- 
quate school buildings. Let us 
analyze these factors briefly. 

Education, in both its formal and 
informal aspects, has come to have 
meaning for a much greater propor- 
tion of our population than ever be- 
fore. The Army and Navy educa- 
tional programs have served to con- 
vince many doubters that there must 
be more to “schooling” than they 
had thought. The development of 
radar, the atomic bomb and other 
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Social, economic and political conditions are 


pointing out new goals for secondary schools 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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scientific tools of war have added to 
the growing popularity of education. 
Although the educational meaning 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights has not yet 
been appreciated by the public, the 
bill has given national import to the 
values of educational training. Busi- 
ness and industry are sponsoring pre- 
employment and on-the-job training 
for employes. Three of Michigan’s 
largest corporations operate technical 
schools of the highest order. Pro- 
fessional and trade associations are 
developing educational _pro- 
grams for their members. These op- 
erate best when school and work 
programs are related. 


now 


Pupils Will Remain Longer 


Two strong forces will function to 
keep young people in school for a 
longer period in the future. The 
stronger of these will be the inability 
of youths to obtain employment at so 
early an age as they did during the 
war. We have observed that the war- 
created demand for labor took thou- 
sands of youths out of high school. 
The passing of the emergency and 
the resulting competition for jobs, 
increased worker productivity, strong 
labor organizations and various so- 
cial assistance programs will tend to 
raise the age of employment for 
youths to 20 or 21. 

The second factor which will hold 
youths in school is a change in the 
school program so as to meet better 
the needs of boys and girls at all 
levels. The intelligent use of teach- 
ing aids which provide concrete 
learning situations will give meaning 
to much that is now abstract and 
vague. Cooperative school-work pro- 
grams will hold in school many 
young people who wish to obtain 





paid employment as soon as possible. 

Another factor which will greatly 
influence the school of the future is 
the more extensive education of 
adults. Already the states provide 
adult education through federally 
and state aided vocational plans. A 
few of the states have set up broad 
programs of adult education which 
are designed to improve the general 
level of learning. 

The Michigan legislature provides 
$250,000 a year for an experimental 
program of adult education. This 
sum is matched in part by local and 
college funds to establish discussion 
groups, labor relations courses, citi 
zenship programs and home and 
family living courses. Adult voca- 
tional and avocational courses are 
sure to modify the school program. 
Provisions will have to be made for 
them. Superior teaching technics de- 
signed for adults who attend school 
voluntarily and not by compulsion 
will find their way into secondary 
schools. 


Adults Will Appreciate Schools 


Successful adult education will im- 
prove relations between the school 
and the taxpaying public. As soon 
as adults fully appreciate that the 
school has something to offer them, 
they will be willing to support good 
schools. 

Improved home and school rela- 
tionships will provide for mutual un- 
derstanding which will be beneficial 
to pupils in secondary schools. Visit- 
ing teachers, such as have been pro- 
vided by Michigan law-makers, min- 
imize many conflicts which hereto- 
fore have interfered with the orderly 
progress of boys and girls through 


school. 
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The extension of aid to atypical 
children in the secondary school is 
now an established practice in many 
states. Special attention is being 
given to the handicapped so as to 
enable them to compete satisfactorily 
in school activities with their more 
fortunate companions. The trend is 
to treat the handicapped youth as 
normal, insofar as possible. 

The instructional program of the 
secondary school has long been a 
topic of lively discussion among edu- 
cators and citizens. The growing 
number of young people attending 
high school has failed to simplify the 
educational task. Thousands of 
youths who end their formal school 
experience with graduation or sever- 
ance from school need additional 
educational advantages. 

The traditional high school pro- 
gram is perhaps ideal for those who 
are going to college. It has much of 

value for others also. The American 
high school with its unified program 
is an achievement which cannot be 
discarded. The problem is to obtain 
balance and provide educational di- 
rection for millions of youths who 
must find in the secondary school a 
fundamental understanding of cul- 
tural values and at the same time 
gain basic concepts of job skills and 
work relationships. 

Multiplication of courses as a 
means of program modernization 
has encumbered many a high school 
curriculum with a confusing array of 
subject matter. The failure of many 
teachers of traditional subjects to in- 
clude strong segments of new ma- 
terials from the fields of health, con- 
servation and safety has added to the 
confusion. 


This Confusion Must Be Resolved 


The federally aided vocational pro- 
gram has been regarded by its sup- 
porters as a type of education which 
is distinct and apart from general 
education, even when offered in the 
lower grades of the secondary school. 
Many of these supporters believe that 
a special brand of mathematics and 
English must be correlated with the 
vocational subjects. Muddying the 
water still more, the industrial arts 
and. nonvocational homemaking 
courses operate alongside the feder- 
ally aided vocational courses. It is to 
be hoped that the secondary school of 
the future will not prolong this con- 
fusion. 

Extension of the secondary school 
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to include the 13th and 14th grades 
will enable many young people to 
obtain vocational training while 
others are engaged in prevocational 
studies leading to professional study. 

Provision for the working together 
of groups of teachers with groups of 
pupils will go far toward eliminating 
the segmented and compartmented 
design of today’s school. Such a plan 
offers an opportunity to relate sub- 
jects properly in a total concept with 
a broad base. No longer will shop 
mathematics need to be taught as a 
separate subject. The teachers of 
mathematics and of shop will work 
together to fuse the basic functions of 
mathematics with those of shop in- 
struction. There will be good Eng- 
lish usage in the history class because 
the teachers of English and history 
will make it a common concern. 

Teaching aids will become more 
closely related to the instructional 
program. Classrooms must be larger. 
They will be provided with the 
teaching aids which prove most ef- 
fective in a particular program and 
these will be easily accessible to the 
teacher. Delays and inconveniences 
experienced by teachers in requisi- 
tioning materials from stock rooms 
or waiting their turns for a projec- 
tion room often nullify the values to 
be derived from these aids. 


Service Program Will Be Broad 


The service programs of the school 
will be closely related to the instruc- 
tional offerings. Health service, food 
service, guidance clinics, camping 
and athletics will facilitate teaching 
and give completeness to the school. 
Teachers and service agents will 
work closely together to give the 
pupils under their direction a well- 
balanced program. Unsupervised 
recreation and home activities and 
conditions will be weighted in the 
school program. 

This school of tomorrow will re- 
quire highly trained professional 
teachers. The mere keeping of order 
will then, as now, have negligible 
value. The need will be for teachers 
having broad, cultural backgrounds 
and possessing technical training and 
skills in growth and development. 
Teacher-training programs will need 

develop skills in working with 
others and in using teaching tools 
and aids. 

Supervision by highly skilled teach- 
ers will have to consist of much more 
than window shade adjusting or dirt- 


out-of-the-corner injunctions. The 
effective supervisor will be close 
enough and valuable enongh to the 
classroom teacher to be invited in on 
a consultation basis. This supervisor 
will be cognizant of instructional 
trends and developments and will aid 
teachers in relating these trends to 
instruction. New instructional aids 
and better approaches will emanate 
from the supervisor. 


School Plant Will Be Improved 


The instructional program will de- 
termine the design of the school 
plant. Greater flexibility and utility 
may be expected to meet teaching 
needs. Should the classroom become 
an integral teaching unit, it would 
need to be considerably larger than 
the average unit today. Develop- 
ments in fluorescent lighting will 
make possible classroom depths of 
from 30 to 40 feet. Groups of teachers 
working together will require blocks 
of classrooms functioning as a unit. 
This, in turn, will make advisable an 
open type of construction. Likewise, 
larger ground sites will be desirable. 

Careful planning should precede 
actual construction. Locations should 
be selected and purchased following 
complete community surveys. Popu- 
lation trends and economic develop- 
ments must be analyzed. Provision 
must be made for the interrelated 
phases of the instructional program. 
The new r6le of adult education will 
mean that parts of the school plant 
will operate twice the length of time 
of the normal day school. Outward 
design will vary with community 
desire. 

This school of the future with its 
broad emphasis on services will be 
financed with local, state and federal 
funds. The pointing of the program 
to the needs of youths wherever they 
are will aid materially in maintain- 
ing local control of instruction. Local 
control with ample opportunity for 
experimentation and differentiation 
will be assured by an informed and 
interested public, supporting highly 
skilled and professional school ad- 
ministrators. 

The school of the future will be 
interesting and effective. It will serve 
all of the people, with special em- 
phasis on the education of youth. 
It will retain its peculiar American 
character of a classless, nonracial, 
nonsectarian institution. That many 
schools will achieve these goals only 
in part is a foregone conclusion. 
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FEDERAL AID TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 






The special contribution of private schools to American education 


will cease in the measure that they become dependent on federal aid 


LITTLE more than a decade 

ago (July 1934), this journal 
published an article by John J. 
Tigert, president of the University 
of Florida, opposing federal aid to 
public schools. Mr. Tigert’s pene- 
trating insight has not been dimmed 
by the years. 

His article reveals the gradual as- 
sumption by the federal government, 
“in the name of emergency,” of 
powers originally held by states and 
local governments. It shows that in 
the past, as at ‘the time of writing, 
the whole process has been carried 
forward on an _ emotional basis 
“similar to the spirit in which we 
have been accustomed to prosecute 
wars.” 

Demanding that the emergency 
and crisis need to’ be shown before 
federal subventions are permitted, 
Mr. Tigert marshals facts to prove 
that there is “no necessity for federal 
assistance to the schools under nor- 
mal conditions, as no state, even in 
prosperous times, has ever expended 
more than a trifling portion of its 
resources on schools.” 


Certain Public Schools Need Aid 


We are not here concerned with 
public schools. We would even 
grant the general feasibility of re- 
stricted financial aid to certain 
schools which are purely public 
property. What we are concerned 
with is Mr. Tigert’s fundamental 
argument, which calls for establish- 
ing in irrefutable terms the necessity 
for federal aid in the case of non- 
public, protest, more characteristical- 
ly, private schools. 

Some private schools, it is true, 
collapsed in recent years for want of 
finances, while a number of them 
were held together only by entertain- 
ing branches of the armed forces. 
That the predicament of these 
schools is the logical result, in most 
cases, of having outlived their use- 
fulness is the brutal, though hardly 
debatable, verdict. 

Federal aid for private schools, 
more especially the nonparochial 
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schools, received stimulus in the 
middle thirties when many private- 
school men were realizing that the 
public could no longer pay high 
tuitions and that, as a consequence, 
their schools would collapse without 
government aid. Such fears have 
remained at rest in recent years for 
causes chiefly linked, of course, to 
family dislocations in war time and 
to bulging pocketbooks. 

But the dilemma will present itself 
again in lean years to come. The 
schools will then be put on their 
mettle. The caliber of their service 
will be tested. The weaker ones will 
call for help; the stronger will en- 
dure. And it is the contention of 
this article that if through lack of 
voluntary public support a private 
school is forced to close its doors, 
that school in all probability has de- 
served its fate. 

A school that performs a service 
socially desirable, that really does 
something for its clientele in solidly 
training its pupils in and for life, 
that provides spiritual growth, devel- 
ops esthetic appreciation and an 
awareness of the wonders and real- 
ities of this planet cannot fail to win 
the necessary financial support both 
in fees and in gifts. It may have to 
draw in its belt and cut out the 
frills, but even this experience could 
be turned to considerable good. 

Within the visible future, it is im- 
probable, actually, that any of the 
well-established schools will want to 
ask aid of the federal government. 
They are aware that, regardless of 
Senator Thomas’ assertion that no 
controls will be written into the leg- 
islation, federal subsidies will always 
be the object of political jockeying. 
In public life, especially, gift horses 
must be looked in the mouth. The 
average professional politician with 





his inherited trappings of prejudice 
and patronage is not readily dis- 
lodged from his saddle. He will 
campaign for types of education ap- 
proved either by himself, by his 
backers or by his constituency. He 
will not be likely to sanction appro- 
priations on issues of purely univer- 
sal welfare. 

Some private schools see in federal 
subsidies the means at last for com- 
pleting projects and improvements 
long delayed. To them, a word of 
warning.. Expansion, whether of 
staff or equipment, must be accom- 
panied by maintenance. We tend to 
expand with our income. Reduce 
the income and the standard col- 
lapses. What would happen, for 
example, if, in the precariousness of 
expansion, government _ subsidies 


should suddenly be frozen? 
Funds Can Be Manipulated 


But there are even greater dan- 
gers, totally unrelated to the type of 
education sponsored by protest 
schools. These dangers lie in the 
very manipulation of projected 
funds. For instance, what is to pre- 
vent entrepreneurs close to those ad- 
ministering the handouts from pur- 
chasing defunct or bankrupt schools 
and deriving huge profits? Again, 
even assuming no federal controls, 
will not the lure of ready cash lead 
to feverish lobbying by nonpublic 
schools and to establishing pressure 
groups in the nation’s capital? 

And won’t there be bitter conflicts 
among public and nonpublic school 
pressure groups and among local 
and state administrative agencies as 
to just how large a purse should be 
tossed to private education? Educa- 
tional institutions may not be able 
to resist money but they must be 
prepared for the whole distasteful 
business not only of procuring funds 
but also of holding onto them. 

There is no need to spurn all help 
from the federal government. In- 
deed, specified assistance could be 
put to profitable use. Following are 
suggestions for several areas in 
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which aid could be provided, if not 
in whole, then in part: 

1. A fund could be established 
for competitive scholarships for 
young people of superior ability to 
whom the experience of a boarding 
school of their choice might be val- 
uable. 

2. Money might be set aside for 
the sons and daughters of disabled 
veterans or of men and women who 
lost their lives in service. This would 
be best administered by the Veterans 
Administration. 

3. The Surplus Property Board 
might present outright, or at very 
low cost, certain supplies and equip- 
ment that would be suitable for lab- 
oratory work in the sciences, for 
physical education, for libraries and 
kitchens.* 

None of these procedures, it seems, 
would endanger the private schools’ 
enjoyment of their traditional lib- 
erties. 

I believe that the special contribu- 
tion of the private school to Ameri- 





*A full report of recommendations as to the 
disposal among schools of surplus property is 
given in Education for Victory, April 3, 1945, 
p.3. 


can education will cease in the meas- 
ure that private education decides to 
become dependent on government 
funds. Regardless of charges of in- 
equality of educational opportunity 
that are necessarily concomitant with 
private education, there will be less 
democracy in education without the 
private, or protest, school. 

The alternative, that protest or ex- 
perimental schools be set up and 
maintained at public expense, is re- 
jected as purely hypothetical, since it 
must limit the framework of experi- 
ence to that approved by majority 
vote. Limiting the framework of 
experimentation, of educational ad- 
venture, spells the limitation of all 
educational freedom. 

Opportunity must always be pro- 
vided for responsible individuals to 
disagree with official educational 
policy and to express that disagree- 
ment through the promotion and 
support of nonpublic or protest 
schools. 

If this opportunity is ever per- 
mitted to be bought or taxed out of 
existence, this nation will most as- 
suredly be on the high road to 


totalitarian education. 





For Evaluating Administrators 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 


HE American Federation of 

Teachers has devised a system 
for evaluating school administration. 
This provides for the first time in 
the history of American education 
an opportunity for the nation’s class- 
room teachers to express their opin- 
ions systematically regarding the 
efficiency of the administrative ma- 
chinery under which they work. 

An evaluation sheet, which was 
outlined by the National Educational 
Policies Committee of the A. F. of T. 
and which is made available to 
A. F. of T. locals throughout the 
nation, enables teachers to state their 
views on three general subjects: (1) 
the academic qualifications and ex- 
perience of an administrator; (2) his 
relations with the teaching force, 
and (3) his community relations. 

This plan of seeking teacher opin- 
ion regarding administrators has the 
dual purpose of determining through 
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mass opinion the ability of those 
who do the rating where rating 
systems are used and providing gen- 
eral information as to the extent to 
which efficient and democratic prac- 
tices are employed in the school 
administration. 

A faulty rating system or a good 
system badly used may become the 
very opposite of the merit system. 
Many a teacher starting out in the 
profession is discouraged and disil- 
lusioned to discover that her ef- 
ficiency rating may depend to a large 
extent on her political connections 
or those of her family. 

With increasing «frequency in- 
quiries are coming to the national 
office of the A. F. of T. from labor 
organizations and other groups for 
information regarding social atti- 
tudes and professional records of 
administrators who are applying for 
positions as superintendents of 


schools or for other supervisory posi- 
tions. A permanent cumulative file 
will be built up over the years at the 
national office of the A. F. of T. on 
the basis of the information fur- 
nished by A. F. of T. locals from 
time to time regarding administra- 
tive practices. 

This file will serve as a source of 
confidential data for groups request- 
ing information regarding teacher 
evaluation of applicants for positions. 
Information from this file has al- 
ready been furnished in relation to 
several important appointments of 
individuals to administrative posi- 
tions in American school systems. 

This practical program of research 
in the field of supervisory practices 
should be of great value in promot- 
ing democracy in school administra- 
tion. According to this program 
of group evaluation by those who do 
the actual job of teaching, the able 
administrator, who employs modern 
democratic methods, should benefit 
at the expense of those who have 
obtained their positions through 
political chicanery. and who must 
resort to undemocratic procedures 
to camouflage their professional in- 
efficiency. 

Classroom teacher opinion, ex- 
pressed in such a way that reper- 
cussions are impossible, should be 
of great value in assisting to elimi- 
nate persons who, through question- 
able politics; seek election to positions 
for which they are not professionally 
qualified, 

Among the 19 questions on the 
evaluation form are the following: 

Is he consistent and impartial in 
dealing with teachers? 

Does he follow democratic pro- 
cedures? 

Does he use pressure to compel 
teachers to join specific organiza- 
tions? 

Is he definite and not haphazard 
in laying down plans and _ proce- 
dures? 

Does he recognize effective work 
by promotion of the individual and 
by favorable comment? 

Does he dabble in community 
politics of a questionable nature? 

Has he ever, directly or indirectly, 
opposed the organization of teachers 
in the labor movement? 

Is he interested in the extension of 
educational opportunities ? 

Does he exercise leadership in ob- 
taining adequate school finances? 









rome... Church’... dchen. 


If each were to discharge its full responsibility toward children 


there would be no cry for released time for religious education 


CORA DeGRAFF HEINEMAN 
Member, Board of Education, Chicago 

















Mrs. Heineman says: “A 
statement as brief as this on 
released-time religious educa- 
tion, what it is, and the argu- 
ments for and against it, can 
be little more than an outline. 
It may serve as a basis for di1s- 

cussion, however.” 


EFORE considering the facts of 

released time, a word of cau- 
tion as to emotional attitude is de- 
sirable. Anyone who opposes this 
movement, which at first sight looks 
so desirable, must be prepared for 
criticism, a criticism that may im- 
pute unworthy motives to those who 
oppose it. 

As an illustration, I quote from a 
book entitled, “Our National Enemy 
Number One, Education Without 
Religion,” by Bishop John F. Noll: 

“Outside the Jewish group, whose 
opposition, it is claimed, does not 
proceed from religious reasons, but 
rather (rom its position as a minority 
group, opponents of ‘released time’ 
are constituted chiefly of those who 
have little love either for Church or 
State, for religion or for our present 
form of government.” (p. 205.) 

We would be doing a disservice 
both to religion and to democracy if 
we were to take that attitude toward 
the motives of other people. We 
need to have clear ideas on what 
religion is, what education is, where 
religious education and education for 
democracy coincide.and where they 
diverge. I hope to confine my argu- 
ments to facts and to a reverent ap- 
preciation both of religious truth and 
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of the contribution of the public 
schools to democracy. 

The statement that there is need 
for released time to enable public 
school pupils to go to other places 
during school hours for instruction 
in the religion of their choice rests on 
several assumptions. One is that the 
use of such public school service and 
time as is required does not consti- 
tute a violation of the principle of 
the separation of Church and State. 

Another is that the education given 
in public schools is without moral 
value or that it is antireligious or 
even atheistic. Still a third is that 
education without sectarian religious 
instruction has caused an increase 
in delinquency and crime and has 
lessened the influence of the 
churches. I say “sectarian religious 
instruction” because I have yet to 
hear of any plan which does not re- 
lease pupils to various denominations. 


Protestants Want Released Time 


So far as I have been able to learn 
at first hand, the Protestants are 
most eager for released time and are 
managing it in the cities where it is 
practiced. In the few meetings I 
have attended where the proposal to 
extend the plan to high schools for 
course credit was argued, the Protes- 
tants were enthusiastic while the 
Catholics and Jews took a less ag- 
gressive attitude. 

What the advocates of released- 
time religious education seem not to 
realize is how little of the pupil’s 
time the public schools have. When 
I was a child, the school day was one 








hour longer than it is today but in 
this shortened time many more 
things must be taught than were 
taught and none of the old must be 
omitted. Modern additions to the 
curriculum include physical educa- 
tion, art, household mechanics or 
other forms of handwork and nature 
study. The community expects much 
of children and in these more recent 
years they have carried on drives for 
war stamps and bonds, salvage and 
paper. They take part in school gov 
ernment, even on the streets as patrol 
boys. These are truly educative ac- 
tivities but they take time. 

Children are in school five hours 
a day for 190 days a year at the most; 
in many places, less than 190 days a 
year. If they all get ten hours of 
sleep, they are out of school and out 
of bed nine hours a day for 190 days 
a year, and out of bed for 14 hours a 
day for 175 days a year in which 
there is no school. 

The family, the church and the 
community already have more than 
three fourths of the children’s time. 
If the churches are not satisfied with 
their success in giving religious edu- 
cation to the children of their com- 
munities, it cannot be for lack of 
time. 

The churches have money, time 
and great prestige. The only thing 
the schools have that churches do not 
have is compulsory attendance laws. 

One of the criticisms of public 
school education is that it is “not only 
negatively but positively irreligious.” 
To prove this contention it is said 
that morality is breaking down as 
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shown by the figures of delinquency 
and crime. Many use the terms mor- 
ality and religion interchangeably 
but all seem to agree that some form 
of religious instruction will improve 
conduct, will prevent delinquency 
and crime. This is a claim that 
should be carefully checked. 

Col. Francis W. Parker taught his 
children that the great word was 
“responsibility.” It was the basis of 
school discipline. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt points out in “The Moral 
Basis of Democracy”: “The principle 
of the responsibility of the individual 
for the well-being of his neighbors, 
which is akin to ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself’? in the New Testament, 
seems always to have been a part of 
the development of the democratic 
ideal which has differentiated it from 
all other forms of government.” The 
public school implements this prin- 
ciple. 

Some churches see the schools on 
the whole doing their work with 
success; they see their own influence 
shrinking or at least not growing as 
they think it should, so they believe 
the school can help them. The 
science of education can help the 
church, if the church will rethink its 
problem. The present proposal for 
released time from the public schools 
for what the churches call religious 
education is a simple abdication of 
the churches from their responsibility 
and their magnificent opportunity. 
It is as a church member more than 
as an educator that I oppose this 
project, for I have taught for twenty- 
five years in a Protestant Sunday 


school. 
Churches Dodging Responsibility 


If the churches really want to in- 
crease their service to human souls 
and strengthen their influence to- 
ward making real the American 
dream, they will see beyond their 
welfare as individual units. They 
will realize that the church is the one 
institution that guards the spirit that 
gives life. Their first care should be 
the spiritual welfare of the family. 
A large proportion of those who are 
dying, body and soul, in our prisons 
and mental hospitals are people 
whose difficulties began in the first 
five years of life, before they had 
been in any school. It is dodging 
their own responsibility for church 
people to blame what they all 
“Godless education” and materialis- 
tic society for the increase of de- 
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linquency and crime and for the 
waning influence of the churches. 

Fathers and mothers stand at the 
portals of life. Society knows no 
greater sacrifice than that made by 
them, not one day a week but day 
and night for a lifetime. They know 
the full weight of responsibility for 
right guidance of each human soul 
born to them. 

These fathers and mothers need 
help. Nobody prepared them for the 
solution of the problems that arise 
every hour of the day, problems 
raised by the unpredictable expres- 
sion of developing personalities. 
Children are always in the next stage 
before parents understand the prob- 
lems of the passing stage. 

How can the churches complain if 
the parents go to secular sources for 
help? We have many places where 
parents can go, both inside the school 
system and outside of it. But in those 
places parents will not hear how 
prayer, properly understood, will 
help the child help himself. They 
will hear how essential to a whole 
spirit is a sense of security but they 
are not likely to be told that the 
greatest security in life is faith in 
God. 


The Church's Distinct Service 


That is the great service the church 
should give. The pastor, priest, rabbi 
or other adviser in the church should 
form with the father, mother and 
child a secure nucleus for contact 
with the source of all truth. Here 
parents should find help for every 
problem arising in the development 
of a child’s character, from babyhood 
on. 

However, this contact cannot be 
made in a vocabulary alien to the 
present day or in terms of old 
stereotyped or ritualized injunctions. 
The most scientific interpretation of 
mental and physical maladjustments 
must be harmonized with fresh, sim- 
ple expressions of spiritual truth, 
truth expressed in the terms with 
which child and parent are familiar. 
The simple teachings of Jesus and 
the scientific spirit are in harmony. 

To take a child 10 or 12 years old 
out of school, where many would 
rather remain, for one hour a week 
for a little religious instruction is 
locking the door on a stable that has 
been empty for a long time. 

The teachings of every founder of 
a great religion rest squarely on two 
principles: the fatherhood of God 


and the brotherhood of man. So tar 
as I know, the American system of 
free public schools is the only public 
institution in history to be founded 
on the principles of the brotherhood 
of man as he is. That may be a 
shocking statement, because every 
church preaches the brotherhood of 
man, but each church practices this 
brotherhood on its own terms, You 
accept this or that statement of belief 
or you are outside that brotherhood. 


World Unity Must Be Taught 


The time has come in the world’s 
history when we must feel the unity 
of all men or perish. It is the truth 
that world peace rests on. If it is not 
taught and practiced we shall have 
no peace. The public schools prac- 
tice this truth. Only in school can 
the children of Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews learn to work and play to- 
gether, to know one another’s essen- 
tial human likenesses, before they 
learn what separates them, different 
religions. Colonel Parker, an educa- 
tional prophet, stated the problem 
more than fifty years ago and his 
words are even more timely today 
than they were when written: 

“The inestimable glory of the com- 
mon school is that it contains all the 
necessary factors of an embryonic 
democracy. With the altruistic mo- 
tive controlling the teacher and his 
methods, the conditions are perfect. 
... Home is the center; the church 
makes home better; but the common 
school is the place where the lessons 
gained in both may be essentially 
practiced. . . . The common schools 
present a perfect means of moral 
training, order, work and play all 
tending to the cultivation of true 
manhood. 

“There is absolutely no separation 
of intellectual and moral power in 
education. Morality is the direction 
of mental power, is the movement of 
the being upward. 

“The power to choose the truth 
and apply it is the highest gift of God 
to man. . . . No human being can 
find the truth for another. . . . I have 
already said that all truth is God’s 
truth. 

“The highest outcome, and I say 
with the greatest reverance [sic], 
the divinest outcome, of all the ages 
of human progress is the common 
school. .. . The citizen should say in 
his heart: ‘I await the regeneration 
of the world from the teaching of 
the common schools of America.’ ” 
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Bird's-eye view of Vanport City, Ore., where schools make children feel at home. 





No Strangers Here 


OW would you feel—if you 

arrived in a town of some 700 
buildings, all painted the same dull 
gray-green and all about the same 
shape? 

If you saw no church steeple to 
draw your eyes upward, no massive 
stone or brick structure to give you 
the feeling of stability that a court- 
house or city hall gives? 

If you had to walk in mud or 
gravel, with but few street lights 
to show you the way, between rows 
and rows of houses all having the 
same pattern of lighted doorways 
and windows? 

How would you feel— 

If most of the people you met 
were dressed in work clothes, their 
faces hidden by the different colored 
helmets of the shipyard workers? 

If every man, woman or child you 
met was a stranger to you? If the 
voices you heard sounded queer to 
- your ears? 
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Vanport City, Ore., with which this article is concerned, is 
the largest housing project in the United States. It is located 
6 miles from Portland on the banks of the Columbia River 
Slough. While the war was on, it had a population of 
39,000 and operated its schools in two shifts. Today, with 
the war over, its population numbers 19,000 and its schools 


are on a single shift. 


How would you feel— 

If you had left behind you all of 
your friends, your bicycle, your fa- 
vorite books, your skates, your 
favorite doll? 

Wouldn’t you feel— 

Restless, insecure, disturbed and a 
little unhappy? 

Wouldn’t you feel— 

That going to church, going to 
school every day, obtaining a library 
card, joining a club was a little 
useless ? 

Wouldn’t you feel— 

If you were a little child, that 
your whole world of familiar faces 
and things had just dropped right 
out from under your feet? 


Teachers in Vanport City felt this 
way. They guessed that parents and 
children must feel the same way. 

Thus it was that the idea of hav- 
ing an orientation room came into 
being with the following purposes 
in mind: (1) to meet the child with 
a warm and friendly welcome; (2) 
to discover what kind of a child he 
was so that he might be placed in a 
group sympathetic toward his needs; 
(3) to acquaint the child with the 
complex life of a school in Vanport; 
(4) to acquaint the child with the 
life of the community and the facili- 
ties offered. 

Two orientation rooms, one in 
each zone, received during the war 
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Orientation program creates a spirit of friendliness. 


an average of 60 pupils each week. 
Each room is equipped with mov- 
able furniture, easels, peg boards, 
art materials, pictures, books, aquari- 
ums and science displays. 

There is an air of informality, 
warmth and friendliness in each 
room. The length of time the child 
remains in the orientation room 
varies with the child and the teach- 
ing load. Obviously, when many 
children register per day, placement, 
perhaps the same day of registration, 
must be made. 

The program conducted ‘by the 
teacher of the orientation room gives 
the child knowledge of how to use 
the school cafeteria, the library and 
the extended service or special activi- 
ties program. It teaches him where 
the recreation buildings are and 
what he can do when not in school. 
He meets the principal, the vice 
principals, the coordinator of ex- 
tended service, the nurse and the 
librarian. He learns that there are a 
special music teacher, a teacher of 
physical education, another for art 
and one for shop. 


He Can, Join Various Groups 


He also discovers that he can 
take music lessons, belong to the 
band and participate in other group 
activities. He learns where the play- 
grounds and lavatories are located, 
that there are a student council, a 
Junior Red Cross, various club 
groups, He also becomes acquainted 
with the books and _ instructional 
materials used in the classrooms. 

A most interesting phase of the 
orientation program is that which 
acquaints the child with the life of 
the community and the facilities it 
offers. With many families arriving 
in Vanport one day and both par- 
ents going to work the next, as 
they did during the war, the child 
becomes the one in the family who 
learns about Vanport first. 

He comes to understand that Van- 
port is different from any other 
community, that it houses only ship- 
yard workers. It has no representa- 
tive government. Everyone living 
in Vanport is a tenant of the fed- 
eral government and subject to the 
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BEARNICE SKEEN 


Assistant Superintendent, Vanport City, Ore. 


regulations of that landlord. The 
39,000 persons: residing in Vanport 
during the war and the 19,000 today 
pay their rent to the same rental 
office, make their complaints and 
report their needs for repair to one 
maintenance department. They shop 
in three centers and eat in one cafe- 
teria. 

The child learns where he can go 
to church or Sunday school (right 
in his own school building), where 
the fire department is and how to 
report a fire. This last bit of 
knowledge is highly important be- 
cause all the buildings, some 769 
of them, are of wood and plaster- 
board construction. 


Learns to Use Telephones 


No home has a telephone. There- 
fore, public telephones are scattered 
about the housing project with 
phones for the police and fire de- 
partment located at strategic spots. 
The use of these telephones is taught 
the children while they are in the 
orientation room. 

The child learns also the location 
of the hospital and of the services 
offered by the Multnomah County 
Health Department. He discovers 
where the one post office is, how 
mail is delivered and where to buy 
ice. He makes a trip to the shop- 
ping center to learn how that phase 
of community living operates, to the 
top of the dyke for an overview of 
Vanport and the surrounding coun- 
try. 

While the child is learning about 
life in Vanport and how to live in 
the school, the orientation teacher 
is busy learning about the child. 
She is discovering his likes and dis- 
likes, some of his fears, some of his 
special abilities, what kind of school 
he used to attend, what his social 
and home background is, what hob- 
bies he has, , 

The orientation teacher’s study of 
the child covers the areas of scho- 
lastic and intellectual achievements, 


physical development, health, his. 
tory, social development and special 
interests and talents. The teacher 
learns what books the child used 
before coming to Vanport, giving 
him both standardized and informal 
tests; she learns his attitude toward 
school; studies his physical develop- 
ment through testing his eyes and 
ears; weighs and measures him; dis- 
covers what illnesses he has had; 
what his allergies are; what immun- 
izations he has had; what his gen- 
eral health regime is; observes his 
emotional and social status; looks for 
evidence of timidity, such as prefer- 
ing to be alone; observes what his 
place is in the group, whether he 
has qualities of leadership and is 
friendly; notes his adjustment to 
adults and his special interests, such 
as art, music, crafts, dancing, dra- 
matics, baton twirling, clubs, hob- 
bies and nature. 

The orientation teacher hopes that 
after the child has spent a period of 
time in the orientation room he will 
no longer feel like an outsider or 
stranger, that he will feel this is 
his school and he has a part in it, 
that he will have a feeling of friend- 
liness for teachers and pupils, that 
he will develop a sense of responsi- 
bility toward the school and Van- 


port. 
‘Ils Placed in Proper Grade 


After the child is thus observed 
he is then ready to be placed in a 
group of children of his own age, 
size, social development and scho- 
lastic achievement. He is taken to 


_his classroom and introduced to his 


teacher and classmates. The orienta- 
tion teacher and classroom teacher 
arrange for a conference, if one is 
necessary. A record of the informa- 
tion accumulated through the ori- 
entation process is placed in the 
child’s cumulative folder. 

Although no scientific evidence 
is at hand to prove the value of this 
program, the consensus of teachers, 
parents and children is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of its worth in estab- 
lishing the child in a new situation. 
The following unedited opinions 
were collected from the children in 
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the intermediate grades found in 
the orientation room one afternoon. 

1. “I came from Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., and I like Vanport very much 
because it has so many places to go. 
The teacher and the class went for 
a walk today. We went to the Fire 
Department. On our way back to 
school, we came to a wishing well. 
I wished that I would pass from the 
Sth to the 6th. What I enjoyed was 
the Fire Department.” 

2. “I came from Sidney, Mont. 

I like Vanport just fine. I liked the 
fire station best. At the wishing well 
[ wished I would enjoy school here. 
The man at the fire station told us 
how to put in an alarm. He showed 
us the switchboard, the kitchen, the 
sleeping quarters, the trucks and the 
uniforms, We went to the admin- 
istration building, the library and 
the fire station. On our way back 
we looked for four leaf clovers. I 
found two four leaf clovers and one 
five leaf clover. It was a very inter- 
esting trip.” 
3. “I came from Springfield, Mo. 
When we went on the trip I liked it 
very much, and was very pleasant. 
There were many sights, it was a 
very fine trip. In my country school, 
we never went on trips and so this 
trip was very interesting. We seen 
the fire police box. I like Vanport 
very well. On the trip we saw who 
could find the most four leaf clover 
plants. 

“At the wishing well I wished that 
I were grown. I liked the fire de- 
partment best of all. First we seen 
the office and then the switchboard, 
then their kitchen and a dining 
room and bedroom. The bedroom 
and dining room were all one big 
room, Then came the engine room, 
first came engine 1, which had hoses, 
and next came truck 2 which had 
ladders and last came truck 3 which 
had many different things. And I 
had a very nice trip.” 

“I came from Wisconsin. I like 
Vanport because it is clean and most 
of the people are nice. I wished at 
the wishing well that the war would 
be over soon and our family would 
go to California and live. I liked 
best on our trip when the man was 
showing us around the Fire Depart- 
ment, and I thought it was fun when 
we looked for four leaf clovers. I 
think that the firemen kept there 
bedroom very clean, and if | were a 
boy I think I would like to be a 


fireman.” 
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One Mans Philosophy 


PHILIP A. JENKIN 
The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


TATE in the space below,” 

the sneering blank dares the 

jittery applicant for a job, “your phil- 
osophy of education.” 

‘Swounds, man! His philosophy 
of education? Ask the factory worker, 
applying at the gates, about his no- 
tions of the ideal industrial system, 
about /aissez-faire capitalism or the 
proletarian state. No doubt he’d be 
ready enough to say how he’d like 
the plant or his own department 
managed or how he’d like to run his 
particular lathe. But the whole sys- 
tem? Egad! And all the poor guy 
asked for in. the first place was a 
chance to do some work, get a pat 
on the back and a pay check and go 
home to the wife and kids. 

Hardly less empirical in his think- 
ing can our workaday teacher be and 
still remain honestly realistic. He 
may possibly dream about his Uto- 
pias, as may the factory worker. But 
both have inherited a physical plant 
and an economic and social structure 
not likely to change more than a few 
degrees in their lifetimes. Their real 
philosophies, those theories upon 
which in actuality they operate, must 
fit what they have. 

So, nipping feverishly at my nerve 
tonic, I sneer back at the blank be- 
fore me and determine to distill into 

few immortal paragraphs the es- 
sence of ten years of teaching! 

“Educationally, my position is that 
of (I tremble at my boldness) the 
moderate progressive. I believe that 
the conditioning of the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward a subject is more im- 
portant than his learning the facts, 
per se, of the subject itself. Yet I 
hold, too, that attitudes are most 
valid when they result from the pu- 
pil’ s having mastered successive steps 
in the subject being taught. This sort 
of conditioning cannot be matched 
by that resulting from the study of 
pretty pictures and snappy titles in 
textbooks or provided by the stagey 
‘emoting’ of teachers. 

“I believe that the best teaching is 
backed by force of personality and by 
planting honestly in the mind of the 





pupil the impression that his teacher, 
though not necessarily infallible, at 
least knows what he is talking about. 
Where these factors meet, the myriad 
varieties of fear-motivation need not 
even be thought of. In this connec- 
tion, I advance as one of my pet 
criteria of good education the concept 
of a boy on one end of a log at least 
90 miles long and any of several 
erstwhile colleagues on the other end. 

“Your effective teacher must be 
striving always to strike the best pos- 
sible balance between inspiration and 
friendly coercion. Since we are deal- 
ing with human and variable mate- 
rials, this balance will not be the 
same for any two pupils or for any 
two groups of pupils. 

“Drama there should be in the 
classroom, yes. But the spotlight 
should be focused upon the subject 
matter and the pupil’s relationship to 
it, not upon the self-glorification of 
the teacher. Let the latter take what 
credit he deserves as stage manager. 

“As for the ultimate goals of edu- 
cation, I cannot presume to have 
more assurance than have our ac- 
cepted authorities who, in writing 
and speaking upon the matter, admit 
confusion. I do feel, though, that a 
successful democracy will require an 
enlightened and understanding elec- 
torate, a community of well-adjusted 
individuals living harmoniously 
within their neighborhoods and 
within themselves. That subjects 
other than those we are teaching, 
that methods other than those we are 
now using may accelerate our pace 
toward this goal, I could be readily 
convinced. So far, I haven’t been. 

“Why I, as a person, wish and dare 
to teach boils down to two simple 
considerations: (1) I am interested 
in the language and literatures of the 
United States and of England and 
teaching keeps me near them, and 
(2) I enjoy showing other people 
how to do things and how to under- 
stand them.” 

But no more philosophy! There 
goes the bell. . . . So back to the bee- 
hive... . I have a class. 
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The Right to Learn in England 


HE direct concern of the state 

in education is a comparatively 
recent development in English his- 
tory. It was just about a hundred 
years ago that Britain’s government 
first provided a modest subsidy for 
the elementary education of poor 
children, only 74 years ago that the 
first Education Act was passed mak- 
ing this elementary education gen- 
eral, only 45 years ago that the Board 
of Education was instituted. 

It was not until 1902 that the state 
first stepped in to subsidize and or- 
ganize secondary education, which 
may be defined roughly as the educa- 
tion of children “in their teens,” or 
a little less roughly as the education 
coming between that provided at 
elementary schools and that of the 
universities. Up to that date, this 
secondary education was given at 
hundreds of schools, many of them 
centuries old, which had been found- 
ed by various benefactors, known as 
“endowed schools,” and at numerous 
schools founded as private ventures. 

Since 1902 the state has exercised 
its duties in this field mainly in two 
ways: by founding new secondary 
schools and by giving financial assist- 
ance to older ones, over which it has 
acquired, in return, some measure 
of control. As a result there has 
grown up in England a strange divi- 
sion in the world of education. 


Certain Schools Are Free 


A certain number of the schools, 
which existed before 1902, have re- 
mained free from state assistance and 
state control. They have depended 
for their finances upon their old en- 
dowments and on. the fees paid by 
their pupils. 

But the division is based on factors 
far stronger than mere administra- 
tive differences. As far back as the 
seventeenth century it is possible to 
distinguish a tendency for the sons 
of those who were well-to-do to be 
sent to certain particular or favored 
endowed schools. During the next 
century the number who were spe- 
cially privileged in this way began 
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slowly to increase and in the nine- 
teenth century new schools began to 
be founded on their pattern and 
other endowed schools began to be 
differentiated in the same way. These 
schools were generally, though quite 
illogically, known as the “public 
schools.” 

The first schools to gain this posi- 
tion were Winchester, founded in 
1382 by William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester; Eton, founded 
in 1440 by King Henry VI, and 
Westminster, founded in 1560 by 
Queen Elizabeth. At these three 
schools the scholars or foundationers 
lived together as boarders, which is 
one reason why the public schools 
generally came to be _ boarding 
schools. Another reason is that, be- 
cause there were few of them in the 
country, boys who attended them 
usually had to be sent away from 
their own homes. 


Influence of Thomas Arnold 


The most important influence on 
the English public schools was that 
of Thomas Arnold, headmaster of 
Rugby from 1828 to 1842. He de- 
veloped the system under which the 
control of discipline in the school 
was left largely in the hands of the 
older boys themselves; he made the 
various boarding houses, in the words 
of his biographer, “an epitome of the 
whole school.” He taught the assist- 
ant masters to consider themselves 
“someone at hand to be consulted in 
difficulties and, in general, to stand 
to the boys in the relation of a pas- 
tor to his flock.” Above all, in the 
words of the Fleming Report (to be 
described later in this article) “he 
gave his school a clear moral purpose, 
based on the Christian faith.” 

However, this is not the only divi- 
sion in English secondary education. 
The government in 1902 decided to 
entrust. the administration of educa- 
tion largely to local authorities. The 


Board of Education has never found- 
ed any schools itself; they have been 
founded by the county councils and 
borough councils as local day schools. 
The grant made to the older schools 
was paid by these local authorities 
out of local taxes, with help from 
government funds; the men and 
women appointed to represent the 
state on their governing bodies were 
chosen by the county and borough 
councils. 


Direct Grant Schools 


A certain number of schools, al- 
though in receipt of some financial 
assistance—and, therefore, no longer 
entirely independent—have remained 
outside this system. Though they 
take a certain number of pupils, from 
one tenth to one fourth of the school, 
from the local authorities, they _re- 
ceive their grant direct from the 
central government and so are 
known as “direct grant schools.” 
They enjoy a greater measure of in- 
dependence than do the other schools 
which are assisted financially. Of 
the 1406 secondary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales either founded by 
the state or aided by it, 232, or about 
one sixth, are direct grant schools. 

This year Britain’s Parliament has 
passed a new Education Act which 
arranges for the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15 as soon as possible 
and eventually to 16, and secondary 
education is to be provided for all 
children. This secondary education, 
like elementary education in the past, 
is to be free. However, the act did 
not cover either the schools wholly 
independent of the state or the direct 
grant schools. 

In 1869 the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence had been founded, which now 
includes representatives of both inde- 
pendent and direct grant schools. In 
1942 this body, along with the more 
recently formed Governing Bodies 
Association, informed the president 
of the Board of Education of its 
wish to be associated more closely 
with the general system of education 
in the country. Mr. Butler, the presi- 
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dent, then set up a committee, named 
after its chairman, Lord Fleming, as 
the Fleming Committee, to consider 
how this could be done. 

By its terms of reference, a public 
school: was defined as a school repre- 
sented on one of these two bodies, so 
the committee had to consider the 
future not only of the independent 
but of the direct grant 
schools also. 

It is impossible to understand the 
task which faced the Fleming Com- 
mittee or its proposals without bear- 
ing in mind three facts. 


schools 


Public Schools Have Prestige 


First, the public schools have 
gained for themselves great educa- 
tional prestige. By many they are 
held to be the most important single 
contribution England has made to 
education in the last century. 

Second, they are regarded by many 
as the most formidable social bar- 
rier in the country, as boys who have 
attended the public schools are con- 
sidered to have a great advantage in 
later life, and entry to the public 
schools is largely confined to those 
who can pay the high fees that are 
charged. 

Third, during the last fifty years 
all kinds of differences have grown 
up between the public schools and 
the others. 

The fees charged by the public 
schools vary between £240 and £90 
($960 and $360) a year. (It must be 
remembered that they are boarding 
schools.) Fees of the other schools 
are rarely above £45 ($180) a year 
and usually a great deal less. The 
salaries paid to masters at public 
schools are often much higher and 
the ratio of boys to masters is smaller. 
Most intractable of all perhaps is the 
fact that boys usually go to the state 
secondary schools at 11 but to public 
schools at 13. 

The Fleming Committee has rec- 
ommended the institution of two 
schemes to deal with the public 
schools. The first of these would re- 
place the present system of direct 
grant but it would be open also to 
schools now quite independent. 
Schools, under this scheme, would 
choose whether to abolish their fees 
or to charge fees graduated accord- 
ing to parents’ means. In each local- 
ity it would be decided by separate 
negotiations how many boys should 
be sent by the local authority. The 
difference between the fees charged 
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and those actually paid by the 
parents would be made up by the 
central government if this scheme is 
adopted. 

It is on the second scheme that at- 
tention has been largely concen- 
trated, as this will affect the large, 
well-known public boarding schools 
like Eton and Winchester. 

The scheme is voluntary but it is 
hoped that all will accept it. Schools, 
under this scheme, will agree to take 
one fourth of their pupils from 
among boys who have attended state 
elementary schools. These boys will 
be chosen by special interviewing 
boards and parents may apply for 
their sons to go to any public school, 
not necessarily one in their own 
neighborhood. The parents will pay 
fees according to their means and 
the government will make up the 
balance to the school. 


Two Years in Preparatory School 


Boys may be selected at 13 or at 11, 
in which case they may spend two 
years in one of the schools which 
undertake to prepare boys for the 
public schools. 

The committee points out that 
however important the public schools 
may be, socially or educationally, 
they deal with only a fringe of the 
total population of the country. 
Every year more than 500,000 chil- 
dren in England and Wales reach 
the age of 13 and only about 9000 go 
to the public boarding schools for 
boys and girls. (The committee 
recommends that the girls’ public 
schools be treated exactly like the 
boys’ schools.) 

The committee urges the govern- 
ment to do all it can to extend the 


opportunities for boarding school 
education within the general system 
by encouraging local authorities to 
build new boarding schools of their 
own. 

It suggests that many Royal Air 
Force and Army establishments will 
prove suitable for this purpose. In 
due course, it may well happen that 
buildings constructed by the United 
States Army and Air Force in Eng- 
land for use during the war will have 
a longer life than was expected of 
them and will continue to exist as 
new boarding schools, playing a vital 
part in English education, where the 
experience of the old and famous 
public schools will be made use of in 
schools which will be “public” in 
fact as well as in name. 

Many suggestions have been made 
for dealing with the problem of the 
public schools: they should be 
abolished and converted into other 
educational establishments, such as 
junior universities; they should be 
absorbed into the national system on 
exactly the same footing as the other 
schools; they should be forced to ac- 
cept some new arrangements. 


Would Fit Pupils to Schools 


The Fleming Committee rejects 
these proposals and recommends in- 
stead a scheme which the public 
schools themselves would have to 
decide whether to accept or reject. 
However, it realizes that it is merely 
making possible the first step toward 
attaining “the ultimate objective of 
giving all children, irrespective of 
their parents’ means, the opportunity 
of education at whatever type of 
school is best suited to their needs 
and aptitudes.” 
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PORTFOLIO ON SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


-LUNCHRUOUMs 





Recommendations for Lunchrooms 


ROSALIE S. GODFREY 
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These recommendations for school lunchrooms in 
Texas were compiled as an aid to school officials, 
architects, lunchroom directors and others inter- 
ested in the school lunch program. 

Careful planning before construction will slim- 
inate the later expense of remodeling and of moving 
or repairing unsatisfactory equipment. Unnecessary 
expenditures may be caused by selecting undesir- 
able locations, allowing inadequate space, arranging 
the space inefficiently, selecting impractical and 
unattractive interior materials and finishes and se- 
lecting or arranging equipment improperly. 

In some schools, because of limited funds or en- 
rollments, it will be necessary to provide a lunch- 
room on a simplified scale; in others, it will be 
necessary in the beginning to establish the lunch- 
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room in temporary quarters; in still others, space 
accommodating other activities will have to be used 
or inadequate available space will have to be re- 
modeled to meet the needs as well as possible. 
Many schools will have adequate and suitable space 
already available or provided for in buildings to be 
constructed. In all instances the material which 
follows is presented to help those who are responsi- 
ble for planning and to fit a satisfactory lunchroom 
to the local conditions. 

It has been found now and then that more ade- 
quate space and better facilities could have been 
provided if a careful study of the situation had been 
made in the beginning and presented in compre- 
hensive form to those responsible for approving the 
establishment of the lunchroom. 





Purpose of School Lunchroom 


1. Immediate nourishment. To provide comfortable space 
for pupils to eat a nutritionally adequate noon lunch, either 
selected from the serving counter or brought from home and 
supplemented trom the counter. 

2. Preparation for better living. To serve as a center for 
teaching proper nutrition and social habits. 


Number to Be Accommodated 


1. Factors influencing number to be served. 

Habits and economic status of people in community. 

Subsidy for program. 

Amount charged for meals. 

Geographic location of school. 

Distance from homes to school. 

Seasons as they affect peak loads. 

Number and ages of pupils. 

Length of noon recess. 

Type of lunch served: (a) supplemental foods; (b) 
simple plate lunch; (c) variety and choice in menu. 

2. Probable percentage of total enrollment—40 to 80 per 
cent—may be higher in rural communities or when extreme 
weather conditions prevail. 

3. Minimum number which justifies installation of a 
lunchroom—35 to 50. 

The installation of a small lunchroom depends upon: 
type of organization; board of education policies; financial 
pattern. Even with federal subsidy, these small lunchrooms 
can break even only when they are supervised by teachers 
and staffed by pupils. 

When the number to be accommodated is below from 35 
to 50, improvised facilities for supplementing meals brought 
from home are recommended. 
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Location of Lunchroom—as a Part of or in a Separate 
Building 


1. Relation to other areas. 
Central position. 
Accessible to classroom and playground areas and 
convenient for delivery. 

On first floor—above ground level, basement not 
desirable. 

Adequate shelter provided between buildings for 
children waiting in lines. 

Flexibility gained through careful planning and by 
making provision for locking off areas not used. 

2. Combination uses of the space during school year or 

other uses for the space in summer as, for exam- 
ple, in combination with auditorium, gymnasium, 
playroom, classroom, reading room, community or 
school center. 


Specification for Units of and General Information on 
Dining Room, Kitchen and Serving Areas. (See Tables 1 
and 2) 


1. Factors affecting size. 
Total number for which food is prepared. 
Maximum number to be seated at one time. 
Whether space is allowed for children bringing 
complete lunch from home, not using serving 
counter. 
Continuous service. 
Intermittent service. 
Number of serving counters. 
a. Advantages of two or more counters. 
Greater numbers served in given time. 
Fewer or shorter lunch periods possible. 
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Number of Serving Counters (continued) Dining Room, General Information (continued) 

b. Disadvantages of two or more counters. Shape of room—well-proportioned rectangle (not too 
Cost of initial installation increased. long for width), preferably with entrance from 
Additional supervision and help needed. kitchen on longer side. If too long and narrow, 
Additional floor area for both counters space is not economically used and cost of service 

and seating required. is increased. 
Often one or more counters idle. 
Type of meal to be served—supplemental food, sim- Lighting. 


Pe pee Shack, vereny Sap male tee ae a. Natural—glass area one fourth of total floor 


space or equal, supplemented by other open- 

ings to make uniform brightness. 

Adequate space, 12 to 14 square feet per person, b. Artificial—15 to 20 foot-candles except when 
should be allowed for comfortable seating and for room is used for other purposes requiring 
aiding in the development of proper health and higher level. Some foods change color under 
social habits. Six-seat tables, two seats on each certain types of fluorescent light so fluores- 
side and one on each end, are recommended for cent lights probably should not be used 
conversational purposes and ease of seating. Chairs having a color temperature greater than 
are preferred to benches. 3500° K. 


2. Dining room, general information. 
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Lighting (continued) 

c. Brightness contrasts should be taken into ac- 
count in lighting. Brightness ratios should 
be kept well within recommended practices. 
No ratio should exceed 10:1 and desirable 
ratio should approximate 3:1. 


Ventilation. 

a. Natural—windows with 50 to 100 per cent 
ventilation, preferably arranged on opposite 
sides of room to provide cross ventilation. 
In new construction consideration should be 
given to ventilation openings separated from 
fenestration. 

b. Mechanical—this may be necessary and de- 
sirable in whole or in part. Air turnover in 
mechanical ventilation should be approxi- 
mately 30 cubic feet per minute per person. 


Heating. 
Artificial heat should provide adequate and uni- 
form temperature and humidity throughout. 


Interior finishes. 


a. Factors affecting selection include: expense 
(over long period of time); daily and con- 
tinuing maintenance; sanitation, health and 
safety; appearance—suitable, pleasing and 
without glare; other uses to be made of 
room; reflectivity in relation to lighting. 

b. Floor materials. 

Quarry tile—satisfactory. 

Terrazzo — satisfactory, preferably divided 
into approximately 5 square foot blocks 
with brass division strips to prevent cracks, 

Rubber tile—satisfactory but expensive and 
affected by grease and sunlight. 

Hard wood—difficult to maintain. Finish 
must be deeply penetrating seal, wood 
floor hardening finish or equal, kept care- 
fully waxed with nonskid wax. 

Asphalt tile—unless quality greaseproof ma- 
terial is used and properly installed, the 
tiles chip, dent, blister and loosen. 


Floor Materials (continued) 

Linoleum—dents badly in Texas climate. 

Cement — unsatisfactory, umattractive and 
cold; difficult to care for as it either is 
porous and dusts off or becomes danger- 
ously slick when hardener has been ap 
plied. If used, must be sealed. 

c. Walls. 

Plaster—washable paint. 

Wainscot—(3 to 7 feet high of nonlustrous, 
nonporous tile, linoleum or wood with 
stain and wax finish) protects walls from 
soil and damage from chairs and tables, is 
durable and easily cared for and can be 
so selected as to add to the attractiveness 
of the room. 

Chair-rail at proper height to protect walls 
from furniture should be used if wainscot 
is not available. 

d. Ceilings—insulated and acoustically treated. 
Dish return window—should be conveniently lo- 
cated, preferably near dishwashing area. See (d) 
under General Comments, page 39. 
Platform or stage across one end of dining room 
adds to flexibility of use of room; could be used 
as dining area for teachers. 


3. Serving unit. 


Serving area separated from dining room or kitchen 
by: movable or stationary partitions or by separate 
room. 

Space allowance for each serving area. See (b) un- 
der (2) under General Comments, page 39. 


4. Kitchen (including dishwashing unit but excluding 
storage). 


Space to be allowed. (Based on total number 
served). See tables 3 and 4. 
a. 200 persons or less, minimum 300 square feet. 
b. 200 to 500 persons, 114 square feet per person. 
c. 500 or more persons, 1 square foot per person. 
Shape of room—well-proportioned rectangle pre- 
ferred. Entrance from dining room on longer side. 
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Kitchen (continued) 


Work areas. 

a. Units: cooks’ unit, salad and sandwich unit; 
dessert unit; dishwashing unit. 

b. Routing—activities connected with receiving 
and preparing food must move in an or- 
derly direction. Service line and line for 
clearing dishes must not cross. 

Lighting—adequately lighted room with special at- 
tention given to sufficient light over each working 
space (40 foot-candles). Since some foods change 
color under certain types of fluorescent lights, 
fluorescent lights probably should not be used 

having color temperature greater than 3500° K. 

Color matching tubes should be used where avail- 

able. 

Ventilation—adequate for comfort and to remove 
odors and fumes. This may be accomplished by 


means of exhaust fans. 





Interior finishes. 


a. Factors affecting selection. See dining room. 
b. Floor Material. See (5) under General Com- 

ments, page 40. 

Quarry tile—desirable, sanitary and easily 
cleaned but hard to stand on. 

Terrazzo—desirable if divided into approxi- 
mately 5 square foot blocks with brass di- 
vision strips; sanitary and easily cleaned 
but hard to stand on. 

Cement—unsatisfactory. Dusts off, is porous 
and becomes slick with wear. 

Wood, linoleum, rubber tile and asphalt tile 
not recommended because of cost, upkeep 
or lack of durability. 

c. Walls—preferably building tile with glazed 
surface. Plastered walls painted with wash- 
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Walls (continued) 


able paint less desirable. Casein base paint 





should not be used in kitchen or work 
areas (because of fungus growth). Sound- 
proofing between kitchen and dining 
room and around dishwashing space rec- 
ommended, ~ 
d. Ceiling—insulated and acoustically treated. 
Location. See Shape of Room under (2) under 
Specification for Units of and General Information 
on Dining Room, page 35. The outside entrance 
of the kitchen, separated from the kitchen by a 
hall, should be located away from the main en- 
trance and convenient to the service area. 


5. Storage room. 


Space allowance. 

a. Factors influencing space include near- 
ness to market; frequency of buying— 
weekly, monthly and so on; quantity pur- 
chased at one time and amount of surplus 
products to be stored; school lunch canning 
program; bottled beverages and milk. 

b. Approximately one sixth of kitchen area. See 
footnote, table 4. 

Location—convenient for kitchen and deliveries, 
away from heat and free of steam pipes. 

Ventilation—artificial or natural. 

Shelving—depth, front to back, and space between 
should be planned for economical and convenient 
storage of containers of size and type to be used. 
Small cupboard to lock is desirable. 


6. Office of the manager. See (4) under General Com- 
ments, page 40. 


Location—may open into both the dining room and 
kitchen, be raised one step and be glassed in with 
movable windows to allow for supervision. 













































Specifications for Units of and General Information on 
Dining Room, Kitchen and Serving Areas (continued) 
7. Miscellaneous areas. 

Hand-washing unit—should be located in the corri- 
dor or corridors leading to the serving area and 
should be equipped with circular basins or troughs 
provided with sprays or perforated pipes and with 
foot control. 

Teachers’ dining room or area. Tables might be on 
stage rather than in separate room. 

Cleaning closet, including slop sink. 

Toilets and dressing room for staff and employes. 
Convenient to kitchen and service entrances but 
with doors not opening into kitchen, dining room 
or serving areas. 

Screened ratproof space for garbage disposal. 

8. Over-all space allowance exclusive of miscellaneous 

areas. See tables 3 and 4. 

9. Sanitation, health and safety. 

Provision should be made for sterilization of dishes 
and equipment. 

All lunchroom areas should be ratproof and all open- 
ings should be screened against insects. 

All surfaces should be of a type and shape that can 
easily be kept clean. 

In large lunchrooms refrigeration may be a part of 
the building. If block ice is used, a special hopper 


or outside door may be an advantage. 
















Sixth grade pupils painted the murals which decorate 
the cafeteria in the Mary C. |. Williams Elementary 
School, Wilmington, Del. Those above are "Food From 
Foreign Lands" and “Food From the Farm." To 


the left pupils are shown planning their murals. 


Sanitation, Health and Safety (continued) 

Lavatory or hand-washing sink should be installed 
in kitchen ‘and be foot-controlled. 

Provision should be made for safety protection. 

Adequate foot scrapers should be installed at outside 
entrances. 

Plumbing and wiring installation must be in accord- 
ance with city codes. 

Water piping should be chlorinated after installation 
and water tested periodically. 

Drinking fountains provided with proper drainage 
and equipped with angle spray (not bubbler type) 
should be available in corridors for all. 

Installation of modern methods for eliminating air- 
borne germs, such as properly shielded bacteri- 
cidal lamps, mechanical air filtration, water wash- 
ing or electric charging apparatus, is recommended. 

Plans for the building and its operation should be in 
accordance with the Sanitary Code of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the sanitary laws of the 
state, city ordinances and policies established by 
city sanitary officials and related state agencies. 


General Comments 


1. Relation of units. 


a. In laying out a lunchroom it is essential that all ac- 
tivities, such as food preparation, service, patron line to serv- 
ing counter and to soiled dish window, be taken into con- 
sideration so that lines and working channels do not cross or 
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interfere and that all activities can be carried on con- 
veniently. 

b. The kitchen and dining room areas should be sepa- 
rated. The separation can be effected by separate rooms or 
by a partition at the dining room edge of the kitchen, with 
provision for service made by the installation of movable 
sections. 

c. The lunchroom is more pleasing when the serving 
counter is in a separate room from the dining room, is 
located in the kitchen or in the dining room and screened 
from view by a low partition. 

d. The place for depositing soiled dishes should be 
screened from the view of the diners. If it is necessary for 
the pupils to scrape their own dishes, this should be done 
behind a partition and adequate space allowed for a mon- 
itor, for pupils waiting and for equipment, such as racks for 
separating soiled dishes, containers for silverware, bottle 
cases and garbage and trash cans. 


2. Space allowance. 


a. Tables 1 and 2 show the square feet of floor space 
needed for preparing and serving meals when one or two 
serving counters are used, when the service is continuous 
or intermittent and when there are different lengths of 
serving periods. 

The allowance for dining room space provides for 225 
persons to be seated at one time when one serving counter 
is used (see table 1) and 450 when two counters are used 
(see table 2). The basis for computing the dining area is 12 
square feet per person. 

It will be noted that more people can be served during a 
given time with continuous service but, if this service is 
for longer than thirty minutes, the number per minute will 
he decreased. Althowgh it has been estimated that 15 pupils 
can be served and leave the counter each minute, it has been 


found impractical, because of confusion in the dining room 
and kitchen and the fatigue of the workers, to plan to 
serve at this rate continuously for more than thirty minutes. 
When service is to be continuous for more than thirty min- 
utes, an average of not more than 12 pupils a minute can 
probably be served. 

During intermittent service, it is assumed that the serving 
counter will be open for service for fifteen minutes and 
closed for fifteen minutes alternately during the lunch 
period, that is, during a one hour lunch period, the serving 
counter would be open fifteen minutes, closed fifteen min- 
utes, open fifteen minutes and closed fifteen minutes. 

It is assumed that under these conditions the school lunch 
period will be staggered and that pupils will come to the 
lunchroom at intervals of thirty minutes. 

The figures for the continuous service are based on the 
serving counter being open all except the last fifteen minutes 
of the lunch period. 

The closing of the serving counter for fifteen minute 
intervals or not serving during the last fifteen minutes of 
the lunch period allows the last pupil served a minimum of 
fifteen minutes in which to eat. 

Tables 1 and 2 also show total areas needed under the 
conditions specified above. These areas do not include space 
for counter service, storage rooms, toilet and dressing rooms, 
teachers’ dining rooms and such miscellaneous areas. 

b. Tables 3 and 4 show the approximate and comparative 
amounts of space needed when groups varying in size from 
100 to 600 to 800 are served at one or more seatings. In 
table 3 all are served and seated during one thirty minute 
lunch period. In table 4 only half are served and seated 
during each of two thirty minute periods. It will be noted 
that considerably less floor space for the dining room is 
required for serving a given number when the group is 
served during two thirty minute serving periods than when 








Murals above are "Food From Foreign Lands” and "In 
the Kitchen." Mrs. Ruth Berger, art teacher, supervised. 
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all are seated at once; the kitchen and storage areas remain 
the same as when all are seated at once. 

As the group increases in size, additional serving count- 
ers should be added. More can be served in a given length 
of time by using the whole meal type of lunch and serving 
it from several short simple counters than by giving variety 
and choice in the menu which requires long complicated 
counters. 

The allowance of 125 square feet for a serving area is 
based on providing a space 12 feet long and approximately 
10% feet wide (counter 10 feet by 30 inches). Additional 
space shown is based on more or longer counters. If fewer 
serving counters are used than is indicated, longer counters 
will be needed but somewhat less space will be recuired. 

Tables 3 and 4 also show the total square feet of over-all 
floor area and the approximate square feet per person needed 
(exclusive of miscellaneous areas) for different sized groups. 

c. In planning the dining room, it is recommended that 
a layout of the room be made showing furniture arrange- 
ment, allowing space for such activities as filling and re- 
filling glasses, storage of glasses and return of soiled dishes. 

Economy of space as well as comfort can be effected by 
careful selection of tables as to size and shape, by the ar- 
rangement of the seats at the table and by placement of 
the tables in the room. It has been found from experience 
that when three people are to be seated on one side of a table, 
the middle seat is seldom used or is taken last. The feeling 
of “don’t fence me in” as well as the less accessible location 
are contributing factors. 

When planning table arrangement, allowances must be 
made for the space taken up when a chair is occupied (16 
to 20 inches from the edge of the table to the back of the 
chair) and aisle space must be computed from the back of 
the occupied chair to the back of occupied chair or from 
table-edge to table edge, in which case allowance of from 
32 to 40 inches must be made for the occupied chairs in 
addition to the aisle space. 

A narrower aisle may be used when only two are seated 
on each side of the table because there is less need for passing 
between chairs. The aisles should be wide enough not only 
to permit those carrying trays to reach the tables with ease 
but also to permit a pupil to leave his place at the table and 
to pass others in the aisle. The width of the aisle is some- 
what dependent upon the age of those using the lunchroom. 
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Overcrowding of the dining room causes discomfort, en- 
courages bad food habits, affects the use of the room as a 
training center and promotes dissatisfaction and complaints. 


3. Ways to accommodate larger numbers. 


Large numbers ‘may be accommodated by lengthening the 
serving periods, increasing their number and by adding more 
serving counters, if seating space permits. 


4. Manager’s office. 


Adequate, convenient and comfortable office space with 
a certain amount of privacy and a conveniently located 
closet for wraps and storage should be provided for the 
lunchroom manager. One good location for the office is 
adjoining the dining room and kitchen. Supervision is 
facilitated by raising the space one step above the common 
level and enclosing the space with movable glass windows. 
By careful planning, it can be arranged so that deliveries 
will not be difficult to handle under such circumstances. 
This location affords maximum use of the office and mini- 
mum absence of the manager from the scene of activities. 
The office should be provided with adequate artificial or 
natural ventilation and light. 


5. Kitchen floor material. 


At the present time there is no perfect kitchen floor 
material if sanitation, durability, noise, and comfort of the 
worker are all considered. Most floor material that is com- 
fortable for the worker is impractical for the installation of 
heavy equipment or for heavy use. 


6. Recommended policy for teacher-supervisian of pupils 
in the lunchroom. 

a. Some on-duty teachers should eat with pupils in the 
lunchroom to assist with the forming of good food and 
social habits and to encourage children to remain at table 
long enough to eat in the face of distractions, such as friends 
playing on the school grounds. 

b. Some off-duty teachers eating independently of pupils 
(if staff is large enough to permit) should eat at special 
tables in the lunchroom or on the lunchroom platform or 
in the teachers’ dining room. 

c. An off-period should ge given teachers in lieu of a 
lunch period when they are required to be on duty each 
day during the lunch hour. 


The problem of storing books 
during the lunch period has been 
solved at Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. Pupils in the manual 
arts department constructed these 
handy shelves for this purpose. 
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Let the P-T’ A. Help 


This organization can be a powerful influence in promoting school 


ventures which will gain parental confidence, community support 


ANY a school administrator jis 
M losing a golden opportunity 
to develop a modern educational pro- 
gram because he fails to enlist the 
help of his parent-teacher associa- 
tion. This organization, when given 
the proper professional leadership, 
can be a powerful influence in ob- 
taining the support of the com- 
munity for any educational venture. 

After working with a number of 
different parent organizations in 
widely different types of communi- 
ties, I feel safe in saying that the at- 
titude of a community toward its 
school is dependent largely upon the 
extent to which the school adminis- 
tration and local board of education 
are willing to take parents into their 
confidence. 

If a good public relations program 
is maintained and the parents are 
properly informed of the needs of 
the educational program, as well as 
the difficulties involved in attaining 
them, most of the patrons will not 
only approve but be willing to assist. 

In one community, which had had 
a rather traditional type of educa- 
tional program, a fairly modern pro- 
gram was developed in less than four 
years through the cooperation of the 
P.-T.A. Plans were discussed before- 
hand, the public was informed of 
each step before it was taken through 
the medium of the local paper, talks 
before civic organizations and panel 
discussions before P.-T.A. groups. 
Skits were given by the faculty con- 
trasting the old and new programs. 


Principal Reports to Parents 


At each P.-T.A. meeting a few 
minutes’ time was reserved for the 
supervising principal to report to the 
parents the progress that had been 
made. Questions were sometimes 
asked from the floor and at other 
times opportunity was given for pa- 
trons to write out questions they did 
not care to ask orally. This proved 
to be an excellent method of develop- 
ing the confidence of parents in the 
school. 
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ROSS L. NEAGLEY 


Superintendent, Mount Pleasant Special 
School District, Wilmington, Del. 


Some of the changes brought about 
in cooperation with the P.-T.A. con- 
sisted of the repainting*of classrooms 
in pastel colors; a modern physical 
education program; an activity pro- 
gram in the elementary school; full- 
time industrial arts, home economics, 
art and music offerings; relandscap- 
ing of the school grounds; an intra- 
mural sports program; a printed 
handbook and newspaper; the offer- 
ing of Spanish in the elementary 
grades; a modern cumulative record 
system, and a guidance counseling 
service. 


Receives Excellent Rating 


In addition, the usual extra war 
duties were being carried on, includ- 
ing military drill, preinduction 
courses, scrap and war loan drives 
and student farm programs. At the 
end of the fourth year the school was 
evaluated by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation and received an excellent rat- 
ing. 

These radical changes could never 
have been accomplished without the 
support and assistance of an enlight- 
ened citizenry. In less than four 
years’ time the school budget was 
increased 334 per cent and a build- 


ing that had been almost sacred for 


many years was torn apart and 
adapted to a modern program. In 
the auditorium, which had served 
only as an assembly room for thirty 
years, the seats were loosened so that 
the room might serve as a gymna- 
sium also. Dances and other social 
events formerly held in classrooms 
now had adequate space. A junior 
prom became the year’s highlight. 
In another community the big 
problem was the lack of building 
facilities and an adequate teaching 
staff. Again, in this community the 


P.-T.A. made the needed improve- ’ 


ments possible. Working closely with 
the school authorities, specialists of- 
fered their services. Members of the 
Civilian Defense Corps made a cen- 
sus of every child in the community. 
A local statistician donated his time 
and talents to the preparation of 
graphs and tables indicating the 
probable building needs for at least 
ten years. Lawyers drew up legisla- 
tion, real estate men searched for 
land sites and a committee of citizens 
helped obtain federal assistance. 

As an immediate result a new 
eight room addition was ready before 
the close of the spring term and a 
cafeteria addition was ready before 
the next term. In addition, as a result 
of the survey by parents, the state 
has increased the budget 30 per cent 
and a long-term educational program 
has been tentatively planned which 
includes two new elementary schools 
and the development of a senior high 
school program. 

In attacking the teacher shortage 
program, the parents voluntarily 
worked up sentiment to increase the 
local tax rate so that teachers’ salaries 
could be increased. 

At the first P.-T.A. meeting this 
fall, when the possibility of a pro- 
gram of visual education was pre- 
sented, parents immediately voted to 
purchase a motion picture sound pro- 
jector. 


Confidence Replaces Fear 


Some administrators, because of 
unhappy experiences, are afraid of 
parent groups. It is true that if par- 
ents are not properly informed much 
harm may be done. The wise ad- 
ministrator, realizing the possibilities 
for aid within a parent group, makes 
every attempt to win its support and 
confidence. He enlists its help in 
educational planning and interprets 
the school to the group. If he can 
furnish intelligent educational leader- 
ship, he can count on its support be- 
cause if the parents are not inter- 
ested in seeing a fine educational pro- 
gram who is? 
4| 





Cash Audits Only Are Inadequate 


N A recent nationwide study con- 
cerned with the practices and 
procedures followed in the auditing 
of internal school accounts in Amer- 
ican high schools, the findings 
showed that it is prevailing audit 
procedure to verify carefully the ac- 
curacy of the most liquid asset, cash. 
Inquiry into the possible existence 
and audit of other assets and lia- 
bilities is almost completely ignored. 
Particularly is this true in situations 
in which the auditing is decentral- 
ized or done in the individual 
schools by the principal, vice princi- 
pal, a teacher or a committee of 
teachers. 

Internal school accounts have been 
defined as those accounts set up to 
handle funds usually collected by 
pupils and spent by them as they 
deem proper, subject, of course, to 
some kind of established regulations. 
These accounts handle funds derived 
from sources other than taxes or 
charges made by boards of educa- 
tion. Such accounts are not to be 
confused with the regular school 
district accounts set up to handle 
funds originating from cafeteria re- 
ceipts, receipts from the sale of text- 
books, locker fees,- library fees, rent 
of school property and other sources. 
These are public revenues even 
though they are not derived from 
the usual tax sources. 

In the auditing of these internal 
school accounts, detailed verification 
is made of each classification of cash, 
such as cash on hand and petty cash 
funds, demand or checking account 
balances and time or savings account 
balances. It is also common practice 
to reconcile the cash balance as 
shown by the books of account with 
the balance as shown by the bank 
statements, to examine bank books 
and duplicate deposit slips and to 
trace all deposits to the cash receipts 
book or other independent source of 
record on deposits. 

All entries in the cash receipts 
book are traced to original evidences 
of the receipt of cash, such as du- 
plicate receipts, cash register reports 
or other original sources. Cash dis- 
bursements are verified as to au- 
thority for disbursement, canceled 


CYRIL L. ELSDON 


Office of Chief Accountant and Statistician, Public Schools, Pittsburgh 


checks are traced to entries in the 
cash disbursements book and paid 
invoices are examined. Since bonds, 
war savings stamps and other invest- 
ments have a high cash value and 
are usually readily turned into cash, 
they are a part of the cash audit. 

The audit of cash would naturally 
receive top priority in the attention 
of any auditor, whether he is pro- 
sssional or nonprofessional. How- 
many articles of value have 
been purchased out of these funds. 
These, along with certain other 
items, must réceive the attention of 
auditors as well as cash. 


ever, 


Inventories 


A tendency to ignore the taking 
of ticket inventories and to fail to 
have a person responsible for this 
work is apparent. Inventories of 
tickets should be made at frequent 
intervals. The use of tickets probably 
represents evidence of the largest 
source of income since most activities 
are supported through the sale of 
tickets. Auditors must see to it that 
money has been received for all 
tickets issued or that all unused 
tickets have been returned. Loose 
handling of tickets has often resulted 
in embarrassing situations. 

The audit of inventories of sup- 
plies, equipment and furniture is a 
phase of the auditing of internal 
school accounts which is too fre- 
quently neglected. It is admittedly 
difficult to check on leftover supplies 
of stationery and similar items of*a 
consumable nature. There is no ex- 
cuse, however, for failure to see to it 
that equipment and furniture bought 
with internal school funds are still 
in the school or have been disposed 
of under proper authorization. These 
steps are omitted, no doubt, because 
little attention is given to inventories 
in nonprofit organizations. 

In schools particularly, not much 
concern is given to inventories of 
supplies because they are usually con- 
sidered as expendable or as used up 
shortly after purchase. An inventory 


of furniture bought out of internal 
school funds is no doubt omitted 
because furniture has definite form 
and size and some of the character- 
istics of permanent fixtures. It is 
particularly with respect to equip- 
ment bought and used in extracur- 
ricular activities that inventories 
should be carefully made. 

Stage equipment, cameras, radios 
and athletic equipment are bought 


‘in large quantities, are usually ex- 


pensive and are easily carried away. 
Over a period of years these soon 
run into sizable sums of money. Ex- 
penditures for supplies, equipment 
and furniture should be traced to the 
inventory records and a physical in- 
ventory made of all such items. This 
is necessary for the proper verifica- 
tion of the physical count of such 
items, if not for the purpose of veri- 
fying the money value. A perpetual 
inventory system should be used. 


Accounts Receivable 


Auditors must satisfy themselves 
as to the existence of any accounts 
receivable. Frequently merchants of 
a town will owe for advertising in 
the school annual or yearbook. Often 
dues for membership in national and 
local professional organizations are 
paid in one lump sum out of pupil 
funds and teachers then reimburse 
or owe this money. 

Although it is hardly likely, possi- 
bility of the existence of any notes 
receivable should be investigated also. 
Advances may have been made to 
needy pupils who will be able later 
to repay the loans. All these items 
are properly accounts receivable. 
They are in most cases not a matter 
of record but carried as “mental 
notes” in the minds of principals or 
faculty sponsors. 


Liabilities 
Liabilities for unpaid bills usually 
do not exist since every effort is 
made to pay all such bills at the end 


of the school year. As a rule, when 
bills do exist, school boards do not 
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recognize such items as liabilities of 
the school district. Some school sys- 
tems feel they have a moral obliga- 
tion in this respect and advance 
money out of the regular school 
funds to pupil organizations not able 
to liquidate unpaid bills. 

The endeavor to show a financial 
statement at the end of the school 
year with no liability for unpaid bills 
is highly commendable since it in- 
dicates a responsibility for paying 
all debts. Such practice, however, 
may result in hastily paying bills for 
which full value has not yet been 
received. Auditors should ascertain 
that all services have been rendered 
and all materials received for any 
bills paid during the last few days 
of the school year. 


A cash audit of internal school 
accounts is good as far as it goes but 
it does not go far enough. It is not 
a complete audit. An auditor acting 
as an impartial agent in the auditing 
of these accounts cannot assume that 
pupils’ financial affairs are run strict- 
ly on a cash basis. 

The auditor cannot accept the 
word of the principal or school treas- 
urer that there are no accounts re- 
ceivable due any group of pupils, 
that all bills are paid and that no 
liability for unpaid bills exists to any- 
one. 

To make such assumption and to 
ignore the audit of other possible 
assets and liabilities is to leave the 
audit of these internal school ac- 
counts incomplete. 





Let Beginners Have the Best 


CLARA BALDWIN 
Lumber Broker and Writer, Chicago 


HILE attending summer 

school at a large university, 
I came upon a sad situation. A be- 
ginning instructor, who was un- 
trained and unprepared for teaching, 
had been given the job of instructing 
a beginning class. The results were 
tragic, to say the least. There was 
unhappiness on the part of the in- 
structor and misery on the part of 
the students under his direction. He 
knew his subject, yes. He knew it 
thoroughly but he had no knowledge 
of how it should be taught to others. 

The head of the department was a 
brilliant teacher but there was not 
sufficient time during the day for 
him to handle all the classes allotted 
to him. He probably felt that a be- 
ginning class would be the easiest 
one for his assistant to handle. 

This was a great disappointment 
to several members of the class, 
among them myself. Another who 
was disappointed was a teacher from 
Georgia who was taking two courses 
and a third was a colored teacher 
attending the university on a state 
grant. How would she explain a 
failure to the state? It was tragic. 
Such a situation will probably never 
again be allowed to exist in that in- 
stitution and probably never would 
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have come about in the first place 
during normal times. Yet the same 
sort of mistake is all too prevalent 
throughout the teaching world. 

It is of fundamental importance 
that the best teacher, the one with 
the finest training, the most under- 
standing, the greatest capacity for 
teaching, should be put in charge of 
the beginning class, and this should 
hold at all levels of schooling. Wher- 
ever there is a beginning class in any 
subject, let it have the finest teacher 
possible! 

The assistant who took over the 
beginning class in the case described 
knew his subject well, almost too 
well—it came too easy for him. His 


lack of teacher training, however,’ 


made him incapable of knowing the 
proper procedure for imparting his 
knowledge. He never made any 
step-by-step explanations. He showed 
a tendency to jump into deep water 
and hope the class could swim out. 
What he was teaching was old stuff 
to him. It was beyond his realm of 
comprehension that those under him 
could not follow him. Most of the 
class drowned in the attempt. When 
this fact was called to his attention, 
he became angry and impatient. 
Now most of the people under 


him happened to be teachers by pro- 
fession and many of them were 
teachers of young children. One was 
a young teacher with just a year’s 
experience. 

She blushed when she saw his 
errors. “Oh,” she told me on the side, 
“those are the very mistakes I made 
last year. I know better now! I'll 
never make them again. I'll be a 
better teacher next year—more pa- 
tient, more tolerant.” 

It made me wonder. How many 
times is this situation multiplied in 
schools throughout the country? 
How many of these young, inexperi- 
enced teachers are in charge of our 
beginners? Whose fault is it? 

Perhaps we are letting teachers into 
the profession with too little training. 
Perhaps we are admitting men and 
women who have no business being 
teachers in the first place—the young 
assistant I have described was one of 
those — and yet we need more 
teachers. 

My suggestion for this dilemma is 
that, if there are not sufficient teach- 
ers to handle adequately all the class- 
es without resorting to the use of a 
few poorer, intolerant teachers, let 
the less well-trained teachers go to 
the more experienced pupils. Never, 
never, under any circumstances, let 
them come within hailing distance 
of a beginning class in any subject, 
whether in kindergarten, first grade, 
freshman high school, freshman col- 
lege or even senior college. Too 
much irreparable damage is done. 

Better the class did not meet. The 
way is too hard, the adjustment too 
great. Those tottering steps that are 
taken in learning to read and write, 
those trembling attempts in making 
the transition from grammar into 
high school, those awkward, nerve- 
wracking days of starting in on ad- 
vanced education! It makes no 
difference what the subject, the be- 
ginning phases of learning in any 
subject or at any age are the most 
important. 

To the teachers themselves, I say, 
“Remember, teachers, you are hired 
for your job because you know more 
about the subject than your pupils do. 
If you don’t, you have no business 
being a teacher. Well, then, be. tol- 
erant and patient with the stumbling 
feet you are trying to direct. It may 
be hard for you but it is harder on 
those who are trying to learn.” 

Let the beginner have the best 
there is! 
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The Child and His Leisure 


HANNE J. HICKS 


Supervising Principal, Normandy Public Schools 


St. Louis County, Missouri 


HE attempts of educators, past 

and present, to solve the problem 
of the leisure time of school children 
fall into three categories. 

First, there have been the attempts 
of those teachers who maintain that 
the school’s responsibility ends with 
the close of the school day. Many of 
us fall into this classification which is 
characterized by spineless submission 
to the forces which have too long 
hampered the scope of the school’s 
services. To be sure, some of these 
forces have been brought to bear 
from the outside but many have 
arisen from within the profession. 


When Does Responsibility Begin? 


It is with some degree of shame 
that school administrators recognize 
the reluctance of many teachers to 
accept responsibility for the welfare 
of children during the leisure hours. 
These teachers maintain that when 
the children file through the door 
at 3:30 p.m. the responsibility of the 
school ends. Some take a little more 
liberal view holding that such re- 
sponsibility does not end until the 
teachers file through the door at 3:31. 

Needless to say, this antiquated at- 
titude is disappearing. Most teachers 
have come to realize that learning is 
not a thing to be synchronized with 
the ringing of a bell or the turning 
of the hands of a clock. 

Another attempt to deal with the 
leisure time of school children is 
characterized, unfortunately, by in- 
decisive confusion. This arises from 
method rather than from motive. 

In this case, eagerness to solve 
the problem has presented many 
difficulties and the expediency of the 
moment has caused teachers to draw 
false assumptions, among them the 
following. 

1. It has been assumed that occu- 
pation with some activity is the sole 
requisite for the solution of the 
leisure-time problem. Activity with- 
out purpose does not bring satisfac- 
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tion nor is leisure time spent wisely 
unless it gives some satisfaction to 
the child. For many years some 
teachers, operating upon this assump- 
tion without knowing it, have solved 
the leisure-time problem by the 
assignment of homework. A sufh- 
cient amount of homework, they felt, 
would occupy all of a child’s spare 
time. Therefore, since there was no 
leisure time, there would be no 
problem. 

2. The assumption has been made 
at times by well-meaning school per- 
sonnel and community leaders that 
if children are sufficiently entertained 
during after-school hours the prob- 
lem of leisure time would be solved. 

Even though all the benefits which 
may be derived from school and com- 
munity projects for the entertain- 
ment of children are fully recog- 
nized, nevertheless such activity is 
temporary in nature and is not 
synonymous with recreation. Many 
youth activities are stimulating rather 
than relaxing, exhausting rather than 
restful. 


Supervision Not the Answer 


3. In other instances, it has been 
assumed that direct supervision and 
imposed direction will solve the prob- 
lem of the use of leisure time and, on 
that basis, many schools have extend- 
ed programs of crafts and _ play- 
ground activities. It is to their credit 
that they have done so but it is not 
to be assumed that they have found 
an eternal solution to the problem. 
It is my own observation that more 
is needed than pedagogical chaper- 
oning. 

4. On far too many occasions 
teachers have mistaken idleness for 
relaxation, and perhaps vice versa. It 
should be observed here that, al- 
though most schools make definite 
provisions for a rest period in the 
primary grades, no such provisions 
are made for the later years when the 
daily activity is more strenuous. It 


would seem that in some instances it 
has been considered an unpardonable 
sin for a child to be caught “doing 
nothing.” 

The third attitude that is taken 
toward solving the leisure-time prob- 
lem is based upon recognition of the 
fact that any program which is de- 
veloped must be long range in nature 
and must call for cooperative con- 
tributions from the home, school and 
community. 

In discussing the responsibility of 
the school, we find our problem de- 
fined by the fact that the leisure time 
of each child is spent either with 
other people or alone. On this basis 
it would seem that the chief task of 
education is to give the child those 
attributes which will aid him in par- 
ticipating in group activities or will 
assist him in self-guidance during 
moments of solitude or when the 
necessity of decision presents itself. 

It is a matter of pride to citizens of 
this country that our soldiers have 
taken with them into battle some of 
the finest equipment in the world 
but it should be mentioned also 
that some of their most valuable 
equipment was given to them long 
ago by loving parents or understand- 
ing teachers. This may consist of a 
sense of justice, the ability to smile in 
the face of adversity, an emotion 
aroused by a familiar strain of music 
or a passage from a book read during 
childhood. All these things build the 
strength necessary for moments of 
great emotional strain as in battle. 


Children Need Fortitude Also 


Children have their battles, too, 
and it is necessary for them to de- 
velop the attributes of spiritual for- 
titude that will be adequate in mo- 
ments of need. 

It is my contention that the ele- 
mentary school can contribute to an 
individual’s social success and forti- 
tude through the following means. 

1. It can provide an opportunity 
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Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 


Leisure-time activities taught in school should have such appeal 
that children will want to pursue them during after-school hours. 


The Three R‘s of Leisure 


> Relaxation 


» Retrospection 
>» Responsibility 


for cooperative living, work and play. 
It will recognize the value of honest 
opinion on the part of pupils rather 
than seek to stifle it. In a day when 
emphasis is placed on the value of 
language and creative expression, it 
is often astounding to find how 
much of the school day is spent in a 
mere effort to keep children quiet. 

2. The school can encourage proj- 
ects which require that contributions 
be brought by children from home. 
If a child can take to school part of 
an Indian village that his father has 
helped him construct, the school is 
indirectly contributing to wholesome 
family relations and directly to the 
establishment of a cooperative feel- 
ing between home and school. 


School Can Encourage Hobbies 


3. The school can furnish every- 
day examples of worthwhile leisure- 
time activities. These must be so 
appealing that the child will want to 
pursue them in his spare time. En- 
couraging the child to develop a 
hobby is good insurance against un- 
profitable use of leisure time. 

4. The school can assume respon- 
sibility for developing a diversifica- 
tion of interests in the child. It can 
give him a taste of numerous pro- 
ductive activities. 
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5. The school can place the same 
emphasis on quality that it does on 
quantity. Perhaps, too many school 
pursuits are set up on a quantitative 
basis. Some of the phrases frequently 
heard in educational circles are: 
“read so many books,” “study so 
many pages,” “work so many prob- 
lems.” 


Quality Is Important 


Some hopes for improvement in 
this respect were reviewed with the 
advent of the unit organization of 
curricular materials but this type of 
organization does not preclude the 
practice of “covering the unit in so 
many weeks.” Some persons appar- 
ently choose the movies they attend 
because they are double features and 
not because of any attributes of 
quality the pictures possess. Quality 
in education must be stressed. 

6. Closely related to this is the 
school’s responsibility for providing 
its pupils with opportunities for de- 
veloping powers of discrimination 
and decision. Children need practice 
in the science of wise choice. To this 
end much more of our curricular 
program might be set forth on a 
comparative basis. 

Rather than imposing the decisions 
of the teacher upon the children, how 


much better it would be if pupils 
made their own decisions, based on 
their own honest appraisals. Would 
it not often be possible to allow chil- 
dren to decide which is the better of 
two classroom procedures, of two 
samples of work or of two opposing 
manners of speech? Perhaps with 
this type of training they could come 
to the point where they were able to 
appraise the advantages of reasoning 
over fighting or to evaluate other 
principles of human behavior. It is 
not to be expected that this ability 
can be developed in a child without 
opportunity for making objective 
judgments in his early years. 


Must Learn to Budget Time 


7. It is increasingly necessary that 
the school provide an opportunity for 
developing an integrated pattern of 
self-organization in the child so that 
he may have within himself stand- 
ards for determining how he will use 
his undirected hours. It is also de- 
sirable that the child obtain some 
firsthand knowledge of the ethics of 
work and play and a sense of the 
importance of budgeting his time 
properly. 

In view of the foregoing state- 
ments, it would seem that the three 
R’s of a beneficial use of leisure time 
might well be: relaxation, retrospec- 
tion and responsibility. 

It is to be hoped that developments 
in the field of education for the wise 
use of leisure time will be so success- 
ful that productive recreational occu- 
pation may replace the nonpurpose- 
ful pursuits of many children and 
adults today. 

Some of the facilities for the proper 


_use of leisure must be supplied by the 


school, community or city in the 
form of equipment. However, the 
capacity for the useful and apprecia- 
tive utilization of these facilities must 
be developed within the child. In 
both respects, the alert school admin- 
istrator will not shirk his responsi- 
bility. 

Educators have finally accepted 
their responsibility for educating the 
whole child; it would be profitable 
if they were equally aware of the fact 
that this whole child thinks, breathes, 
loves, lives and learns during the 
whole day. 





THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Should Membership Be Optzonal? 


HE majority of schoolmen are 

emphatic in the opinion that 
teachers should be allowed complete 
freedom of choice in joining or not 
joining professional organizations. 

The set of questions on this subject 
drew 209 replies to the 500 question- 
naires submitted to administrators. 

Of the 41.8 per cent who replied, 81 
per cent answered “yes” to the first 
question as to whether teachers should 
be allowed full freedom to join or to 
refrain from joining. 

“This practice,” says O. N. Darby, 
superintendent at Aberdeen, Miss., “‘is 
illegal in Mississippi. Freedom of 
choice of professional organizations is 
a fundamental right. Any other prac- 
tice is in direct conflict with the prin- 
ciples for which we have just fought.” 

Allan J. Heath of Bennington, Vt., 
comments: “If we expect teachers to 
teach democracy, we must practice it 
in our administrative dealings with 
them.” 

Just as emphatic in their opinions 
were the 16.7 per cent who voted “no” 
to “full freedom.” “I ask candidates 
if they will join the local, state and 
national education associations,” ex- 
plains G. A. Eichler, superintendent 
at Northampton, Pa. “If they are 
not professional-minded enough to join, 
I will not recommend them if other 
teachers are available.” 

In replying to the second question, 
only 8.6 per cent felt that superin- 
tendents and principals or both should 
determine the type of professional or- 
ganizations which teachers may join. 

Among the 81.4 per cent opposed 
to superintendents and principals as- 
suming the responsibility, a North 
Dakota schoolman explains: “While 
a teacher’s choice of organizations 
should be unfettered, at the same time 
a superintendent or board should have 
as full privilege to measure a teacher’s 
worth to a system as affected by his 
professional affiliations.” 

William H. Seaman, superintendent 
at Douglas, Alaska, believes that the 
organization should stand on its own 
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merit. “If a teacher feels that the 
organization is of no value to him, he 
should have the privilege of staying 
out. Many organizations exist 
because teachers are forced to join. 
Make the organization worth while 
and membership will be maintained.” 

In regard to making membership in 
a professional organization a part of 
the teacher’s employment contract, a 
Wisconsin schoolman declares: “This 
is an important administrative policy 
and could be used to improve the 
qualifications of the teaching staff. 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


Should teachers be allowed full 

freedom to join or to refrain from 

joining professional organizations? 
Yes 81.0% 
No . 16.7 
Uncertain 0.9 
No Answer . 4 


Should superintendents and/or 
principals determine the type of 
professional organizations that 
teachers are allowed to join? 
Yes 8.6%, 
No 81.4 
Uncertain ; 5.7 
No Answer . 43 


Should the joining of a profes- 
sional organization be made a 
part of the teacher's employment 
contract? 
Yes 23.9%, 
No =i 74.2 
Uncertain _. hikes Oar 


Should boards of education per- 
mit the "check-off system," or 
automatic deduction of dues for 
local, state and national profes- 
sional organizations? 
Yes 28.7%, 
No .. ’ a 
Uncertain 10.5 
No Answer. ; 1.5 





Teachers need to have a certain amount 
of pressure brought to bear.” 

F. L. Skaith, superintendent at 
Maryville, Mo., comments: “We hold 
that teachers should belong to the 
state association and National Educa- 
tion Association and have it so stated 
in our set of rules governing teachers. 
Of their own volition, most of our 
teachers belong to group associations.” 

One schoolman voting “yes” to ques- 
tion 3 declares: “If all teachers were 
made to belong, we would arrive at 
more favorable legislation for educa- 
tion. 

A decided majority, 74.2 per cent, 
felt that the joining of a professional 
organization should not be made a 
part of the teacher’s employment con- 
tract. “Appeals, persuasion, argument 
should all be used to convince teachers 
of the importance of membership,” 
states Carl L. Fell, Carroll, Ohio. “As 
for adopting the ‘closed shop’ technic, 
how can we justify ourselves as teach- 
ers of freedom and democracy?” 

C. D. Landolt, superintendent at 
Uvalde, Tex., reports that in the 
Uvalde application blanks, teachers are 
asked if they will maintain member- 
ship in the Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. If the answer is “no,” they 
are not employed. “Our association 
has made better schools possible; hence, 
our policy,” explains Mr. Landolt. 

On the question of permitting the 
“check-off” system, William H. Taylor 
of Perry, Mich., explains that the de- 
duction policy has proved satisfactory 
in his community. “We make deduc- 
tions after teachers have been given 
opportunity to object.” 

Opposed to the automatic deduction 
were 59.3 per cent. J. H. Murphy of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., expostulates: 
“With bond deductions, retirement de- 
ductions and withholding taxes, secre- 
taries are working overtime now. Let’s 
get back to teaching school!” 

“The less the board of education has 
to do with teachers’ financial obliga- 
tions,” writes C. H. Greene, superin- 
tendent at Linneus, Mo., “the better.” 
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What Ils a Public 


CCASIONS arise when courts 

must decide whether certain 
schools are public or private institu- 
tions and frequently the resolution of 
such issues involves not only impor- 
tant issues of public policy but also 
substantial sums of money, both pub- 
lic and private. Recently, two such 
stituations arose. 

One, in Ohio, grew out of the 
necessity for interpreting a_ will 
which created an educational trust 
fund of substantial proportions, 
while in the other instance litigation 
in Connecticut involved the effect of 
a 66 year old arrangement between 
a public school system and a private 
school on the right of that public 
school system to recover tuition from 
another public school. 


Educational Trust. An Ohio resi 
dent’s will left what now amounts 
to almost $1,000,000 for the establish 
ment of “a polytechnic industrial 
school to the Glory of God” in the 
defendant city. This trust was cre- 
ated upon the following conditions, 
among others. 

“Said school shall provide prac- 
tical education for students of both 
sexes in the useful arts and sciences 
and in connection therewith the 
teachings of the Holy Bible shall be 
made a prominent feature in bring- 
ing to the minds of the young the 
practical value of following its pre- 
cepts in the attainment of success in 
everyday life. Said school shall be 
Protestant in ethics and teaching, but 
otherwise undenominational, and 
shall not exclude from its benefits 
those of any other faith. It shall be 
the rule of the school that all stu- 
dents, teachers and officers shall ob- 
serve the Sabbath Day and attend 
Sunday school and preaching services 
and that each session shall be opened 
with scripture reading from the Bible 
and with prayer, and all students 
shall, as a condition to their admis- 
sion to said school, pledge themselves 
to faithfully keep and observe these 
conditions. ... ” 
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The city was to obtain the trust 
fund if it provided a site for the 
school and a sinking fund to support 
the school. Suit was brought for a 
declaratory judgment and a construc- 
tion of the provisions of the will. 

The court had before it a specific 
question: Did the city have the law- 
ful authority to issue bonds or to 
expend funds raised by taxation to 
support a school created under the 
provisions of this will? The court 
stated that the answer to the question 
depended upon whether the person 
who created the trust intended to 
provide for the establishment of a 
sectarian or a nonsectarian institu- 
tion. 

In reviewing the portion of the 
will quoted, the court came to the 
conclusion that “it would seem in- 
controvertible that the testator in- 
tended that a Protestant school 
should be established,” although he 
obviously intended not to bar persons 
of other faiths where such persons 
pledged themselves to abide by the 
sectarian conditions for admission to 
the school. The court went on to the 
effect that since the Ohio constitu- 
tion forbade preference by law to 
any religious society, the city was 
without lawful authority to issue 
bonds or to expend funds raised by 
taxation upon this, a_ sectarian 
school.’ 


Arrangement With Catholic Or- 
phanage. The Connecticut case is 
strikingly similar, in many factual 
respects, to cases in Indiana and 
Missouri discussed at some length in 
a previous article in The Nation’s 
ScHoots, which indicated the trend 
of decisions among the states on 
this issue.” 


Findley et al. v. City of Conneaut, 62 N.E. 
(2) 318 (Ohio, 7/25/45). 

*See “Cooperation Between Local 
and Parochial Schools,” The 
Scuoots, Feb. 1943, p. 23. 


Public 
NaTion’s 


chool? 


The case arose out of a suit by 
New Haven against Torrington for 
reimbursement for the education of 
certain Torrington juveniles com- 
mitted for education within New 
Haven. One of the principal de- 
fenses against the claim was that the 
school at which the children were 
educated was a parochial and not a 
public school. 

In 1879, New Haven entered an 


arrangement with the St. Francis 
Orphan Asylum (more recently re- 
named the Highland Heights 


School) to use some rooms in its 
building for a grammar school. The 
building was owned by the diocesan 
corporation whose president was the 
bishop. Under the arrangement, 
eight rooms in the building were 
used for grammar school purposes; 
others, for nuns’ and priests’ quar- 
ters, for a religious chapel and for 
dormitories. Prayers and mass were 
held in the building, but none was 
held on school time. 

The school followed the hours of 
the regular city schools, but an hour 
before opening, the pupils assembled 
in the classrooms and received reli- 
gious instruction from nuns for half 
an hour. No religious exercises were 
held during school sessions. The 
staff consisted of two laywomen and 
eight nuns, one of whom was the 
principal. The nuns taught classes 
while attired in their religious ap- 
parel. All teachers were certified 


‘under the state law, were appointed 


and paid by the city authorities and 
were members of the teachers’ re- 
tirement system. The public school 
authorities provided books, courses 
of study, diplomas and supervisors 
for special subjects. 

Over a very vigorous dissent, in a 
4 to 1 decision, the Connecticut court 
ruled that the school was a public 
school and that New Haven was en- 
titled to reimbursement for the pu- 
pils’ education. Said the majority: 

“There are two essentials that must 
be present to constitute a school a 
public school. It must remain under 
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the exclusive control of the state 
through the state’s constituted agen- 
cies, and it must be free from sec- 
tarian instruction.” 

The court saw no question that 
could be raised against the right to 
establish a school in such buildings. 
It pointed to the fact that the course 
of study, teacher certification and the 


general conduct of the school were 
all in accordance with state law. The 
majority ruled that the mere fact that 
all pupils attending the school were 
of the Catholic faith was not de- 
terminative of the question, since the 
school was not maintained exclu- 
sively for one faith but was always 
opened to all faiths; furthermore 





Transportation Costs 


Create Inequalities 


UPIL transportation and related 
problems in rural education re- 
ceived intensive study at a confer- 
ence of community leaders and edu- 
cators from throughout Indiana held 
at Indiana University in November. 
One of the most important facts 
emerging from the conference is that 
transportation costs are a major fac- 
tor in creating inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities which exist be- 
tween city and rural pupils. This 
point was made by B. V. Bechdolt, 
director of research for the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. 

In any fair comparison of the ex- 
penditures of cities and towns with 
those of townships, he explained, 
transportation should be excluded, 
since this is an additional cost which 
must be met over and above the 
cost of providing educational facili- 
ties and services. The inequalities 
which exist are shown by the fact 
that while the cities and towns spent 
only 43 cents per pupil more for all 
current operating purposes in 1934-44 
than did the townships, when trans- 
portation costs are excluded from 
current operating expenditures, it is 
found that the cities spent $22.77 
more per pupil for instruction than 
did the townships. Townships would 
have to spend approximately $23 
more per pupil than did the cities 
and towns to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities and the trans- 
portation required, 

Despite the fact that townships 
have far less wealth per pupil than 
do the cities and towns, the former 
must expend approximately one 
fourth more per pupil than the cities 
to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity and transportation facilities. 

Howard A. Dawson, director of 


rural service of the National Educa- 
tion Association, pointed out that the 
real frontier of public education to- 
day in the United States is found in 
the rural areas. Of the more than 
13,000,000 children in the nation, 
nearly 8,000,000 are in farm areas. 
In the rural schools there are 482,000 
teachers who represent 54 per cent 
of all the elementary and secondary 
teachers in the nation. However, 
rural schools, for the most part, are 
in administrative units too small to 
afford adequate transportation. 


A recent statement of the U. S. 
Office of Education was that about 
22 per cent of the rural children of 
school age and about 12 per cent of 
city children did not attend school 
in 1940. 

Indiana has a well-developed sys- 
tem of school transportation, stand- 
ing among the leaders of the states 
in the numbers of buses operated, 
the number of children transported 
and the amount expended for the 
service, according to Clayton D. 
Hutchins, assistant director of re- 
search of the N. E. A. 

A statewide study of pupil trans- 
portation in Indiana is under way, 
being carried out by Supt. Maurice 
E. Stapley of Greencastle, Ind., and 
sponsored by the Indiana County 
School Superintendents’ Association. 
Harold E. Moore of the school of 
education, Indiana University, is di- 
recting the study. Its aims are to 
bring together the best current prac- 
tices in pupil transportation in the 
United States, to discover the real 
facts concerning the transportation 
situation in Indiana and to evolve 
a plan for the improvement of the 
state’s financing and administration 
of pupil transportation. 


the majority of the court also saw 
no problems arising out of the con- 
duct of religious instruction in the 
classrooms prior to the opening of 
regular school hours, since it did 
not immediately precede the opening 
of school, because it lasted only 
half an hour of the hour prior to 
school opening and since attendance 
was not compulsory. Nor did the 
majority of the court feel that the 
nuns’ apparel was conclusive in this 
instance. 

From a wide diversity of cases on 
this score, the court held that “the 
only definite conclusion that may be 
drawn from them is that whether 
sectarian influence connected with a 
school is such as to affect its public 
character is ordinarily a question of 
fact for the trial court.” 


The dissenting judge agreed with 
the majority’s criteria for determin- 
ing whether a school was public but 
differed with it on interpretation of 
the facts. He argued that this ar- 
rangement created a sectarian school 
because it was not free from sec- 
tarian education, saying: 

“A child receives instruction by 
seeing as well as by hearing. The 
impressions made upon him by being 
exposed day in and day out to the 
sectarian atmosphere implicit in the 
daily routine, the physical surround- 
ings and the habit of their order 
worn by the teachers . . . may well 
prove as potent an influence in de- 
termining his religious development 
as would a regularly prescribed 
course of instruction in formulated 
precepts.” 

He stressed the apparel of the 
nuns and dismissed the statement 
that the school was open to those of 
all faiths by pointing to the fact that 
in the four years for which reim- 
bursement was in litigation only 
Catholic children attended the school. 
His conclusion was: 

“Whether this is a public school 
essentially depends upon the nature 
of the educational facilities which it 
affords the public, that is, non-Cath- 
olics as well as Catholics. Under our 
law, education is compulsory. This 
being so, the specific question is: Can 
a non-Catholic resident of the area 
served by this school . . . lawfully be 
compelled to face the dilemma of 
either sending his children to it or 
paying for their education  else- 
where? To my mind, to pose the 
question is but to emphasize that 
the answer must be ‘no.’” 
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Homeroom a Guzdance Center 


HE teacher is the heart of the 

guidance program. In the junior 
high school much of the guidance 
work is carried on in the homeroom; 
thus, the homeroom teacher is of 
particular importance in the lives of 
these young people. 

The homeroom is more than a 
place; it is more than people; it is a 
spirit as well. The homeroom spirit 
is felt by the pupils all day, as they 
go from class to class. The group is 
made up of many individuals, 
including the teacher, whose person- 
ality and attitude contribute defi- 
nitely to the building of all the other 
personalities in the group. 


Duties of Homeroom Teacher 


What, then, should be the duties of 
the homeroom teacher in developing 
this spirit? He must at all times be 
aware of the importance of the 
homeroom for his group and for the 
school as a whole. With such a con- 
stant sense of awareness he should 
carry on the following duties:* 

1. Educate the group in the main 
aims and objectives of the homeroom 
plan. 

2. Develop desirable personal re- 
lations with the members of the 
group. 

3. Guide the pupils in ail phases 
of their interests and activities. 

4. Make desirable contacts with 
parents of pupils. 

5. Develop a properly functioning 
internal organization of the room. 

6. Develop standards for home- 
room activities and programs (gen- 
eral caliber, dignity, value). 

7. Encourage wide participation 
in activities. 

8. Supervise the handling of rou- 
tine in cooperation with administra- 
tion. 

9. Make material for programs 
and activities available to pupils. 

10. Harmonize the group; develop 
homeroom spirit. 

If the homeroom is to function 

‘Adapted from McKown, H. C.: Home 


Room Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. 170-176. 
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effectively, pupils and teacher must 
have an understanding of its pur- 
poses. Pupils should realize the pur- 
poses of the homeroom in terms of 
its values for them, expressed in their 
own terminology. The teacher, on 
the other hand, needs to see beyond 
the surface and realize his responsi- 
bility in making the homeroom pe- 
riod effective for guidance. However 
the objectives of various groups may 
differ, there are some points on 
which all should agree. The home- 
room plan in itself has been set up to 
accomplish certain aims, which Mc- 
Kown lists as follows:? 

1. To develop desirable pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

2. To guide the pupil. (Guidance 
may be educational, personal, moral, 
recreational, vocational, physical.) 

3. To develop desirable ideals and 
habits of citizenship. 


Pupil Committees a Help 


A group need not have a formal 
organization of its members in order 
to carry on homeroom activities. 
However, it is usually found practi- 
cal to set up committees, or small 
groups of pupils, to accomplish some 
of the things a homeroom group 
wishes to do. . 

A bulletin board committee keeps 
interesting and attractive items be- 
fore the pupils in the room; a pro- 
gram committee plans special activi- 
ties; other committees may be chosen 
from volunteers to work on projects 
such as Junior Red Cross activities, 
stamp and bond sales, school press 
releases. 

In the junior high school grades, 
it seems advisable also to have one 
child serve as chairman of each 
homeroom group when _ business 
~ 8Op. cit. pp. 25-42. 


meetings are carried on. Some home- 
rooms find it practical to have each 
child serve on some committee or 
have a particular homeroom duty. 
When this sort of organization is 
used, the homeroom becomes vital 
to the pupil and each child learns to 
feel a definite responsibility for its 
success. 


Homeroom Period Limited 


In many junior high schools, al- 
though a homeroom period is sched- 
uled each morning, the actual time 
provided for strictly homeroom. ac- 
tivities is limited. Band, orchestra, 
chorus, clubs and committees take 
away a few pupils from each room 
on certain mornings. On the day of 
the student council meeting, at least 
two pupils are out of each home- 
room, while the homeroom period 
the following day is devoted to a 
business meeting dealing with those 
activities with which the council is 
concerned at the time. 

In spite of this time difficulty, 
teachers must utilize the homeroom 
period for certain general teachings. 
It is most important that each home- 
room set aside at least one day a 
week as a guidance period and keep 
that period “sacred” from interrup- 
tion. Without such a time, group 
guidance cannot be carried on ade- 
quately in the homeroom. It should 
be the one homeroom period of the 
week when no child is excused to 
help in the library or to finish a shop 
project or to “have to see Miss X.” 

What, then, should be the activities 
or the topics for consideration in the 
homeroom guidance period? They 
will depend largely on the teacher’s 
ability to see the pupil needs within 
the group and to find ways of deal- 
ing adequately with them. Some 
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time before the end of the year, how- 
ever, each homeroom group should 
have given attention to all of the 
following. 

1. Parliamentary procedure 

2. Courtesy and good manners 

3. Qualities of leadership 

4. Sportsmanship and school spirit 
5. Appreciation of beauty 
. Individual interests or hobbies 


~ 


of pupils 

7. General information 

8. Getting along with people, 
friendliness, kindness 

9. Taking responsibility 

10. Value and importance of school 
subjects; how to study 

11. Observance of holidays, pa- 
triotism 

12. Safety 

There are innumerable ways of 
dealing with the foregoing subjects. 
Probably nothing takes the place of 
discussion, led by a wise teacher who 
can stimulate thinking, interest and 
participation by a large percentage 
of the pupils. But discussion alone 
is not enough. If pupils are actually 
interested in the homeroom, they 
will want a part in planning and 
carrying out its activities. Commit- 
tees of pupils in many rooms have 
prepared unusually fine homeroom 
programs of the following types. 








Quiz programs based on general 
information 

Safety programs 

Religious services for Christmas 

Hobby shows or exhibits 

Talent shows 

Demonstrations of correct proce- 
dures in various phases of good man- 
ners and conduct 

Demonstrations of correct and in- 
correct procedures in basketball 

Dramatizations of current events 

Programs commemorating birth- 
days of famous people 

Inviting school custodians to tell 
about their work, emphasizing pride 
in the appearance of building and 
grounds, demonstrations of the use 
of the fire extinguisher 

Games involving descriptions of 
persons in the room, such as “Who 
is it?” in which characteristics of be- 
havior and accomplishment rather 
than physical characteristics are de- 
scribed 

Inviting individual parents or 
teachers to share with the group 
some particular hobby, such as color 
photography, gift wrapping, collec- 
tions, original poetry, music 

A pupil handbook, prepared by a 
committee of pupils and teachers, 
will be of particular value in the 
homeroom. The one used by the 





The Very Young Are Tolerant 





One child is the same as another as 
long as he knows the answers in this 
San Francisco elementary school where 
50 Nisei children, newly returned to 
their homes from relocation centers 


50 


Acme 


throughout the country, take their 
places among their classmates. The re- 
ception of these youngsters at school 
was unmarred by any show of intoler- 
ance. Children feel no racial prejudice. 








pupils in the schools of La Grange, 
Ill., is revised each year by repre- 
sentatives of the student council of 
each school working with the guid- 
ance counselor. The pages devoted 
to parliamentary procedure, adapted 
to the kinds of meetings which 
junior high school pupils really need 
to carry on, serve as a guide not only 
to leaders but also to all members of 
the group. Such a guide helps them 
to feel confidence in expressing their 
own ideas and opinions by knowing 
how to do it properly. 

A section on study helps may be 
used to advantage in teachers’ indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils con- 
cerning their school work, as well as 
in general group discussions of study 
habits and their importance. Eighth 
grade pupils discuss with their teach- 
ers the section contributed to the 
handbook by the senior high school 
guidance directors. General informa- 
tion on such matters as attendance 
and tardiness, lunchrooms, fire drills 
and pupil activities is available for 
reference in connection with any 
questions or problems that may arise. 
The section on school citizenship, 
written by leaders among the pupils, 
provides a good basis for discussion 
at various times during the year. 


Give Them a Thought for the Day 


Pupils of junior high school age 
need wise stimulation of thinking 
and feeling for theirs is the age of 
developing emotions and growing 
idealism which needs guidance and 
understanding. The teacher who 
places a daily quotation on the black- 
board is giving his pupils “something 
to think about” during the moments 
snatched for reverie in the midst of 
the busy school day. 

One of the greatest values of the 
homeroom is that it provides oppor- 
tunities for the teacher to become 
genuinely acquainted with the boys 
and girls in his group. As he learns 
their. individual differences in ability, 
needs and temperament, he increases 
his respect for persons as individual 
human beings. He is able to com- 
ment more easily when writing re- 
ports about pupils or notes to parents 
because he knows his pupils and will 
have something to say about each 
one. His understanding of the com- 
munity will be enlarged through 
understanding of its young people. 
Thus the good teacher becomes bet- 
ter through the opportunities offered 
by the homeroom. 
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How the G.I. Rates the Job 


AS the Army changed the way 

men look at their neighbors? 
Will former combat infantrymen ad- 
mire the doctor more, the professor 
less? Will veterans have a greater 
respect for professional soldiers than 
for public school teachers? 

These were questions an Army 
psychology class attempted to an- 
swer by making-a survey of an in- 
fantry regiment in Germany. Fifty 
men from one line rifle company and 
the regimental headquarters com- 
pany were tested. The results were 
compared with the results of a sim- 
ilar survey among college students 
in 1939.* 

Most of the 25 occupations on the 
list were given the same rating by 
the infantrymen, with slight varia- 
tions higher or lower, as they were 
given by the college students. There 
were three occupations, however, 
toward which the attitude of the sol- 


*From Psychology and 
Ruch, Scott 
534. 


Life by 


Foresman and 


Floyd L. 


Company, page 


BURTON H. BYERS 


Sgt., 309th Infantry, U. S. Army 
Formerly, Teacher at the Franklin School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


dier has apparently undergone a defi- 
nite change. 

The engineer rose from seventh 
place in the opinion of prewar col- 
lege students to second place in the 
admiration of soldiers. The man of 
leisure has lost face in the eyes of 
fighting men, moving six places to- 
ward the bottom of the list. And ap- 
parently we need have no fear’ that 
the professional soldier will com- 
mand too much prestige in the post- 
war United States. From nineteenth 
place, as rated by college students, 
the soldiers moved the occupation of 
soldiering to the bottom of the list. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the men tested were combat 
troops, impatiently awaiting their re- 
turn to the States, and that they 
were, therefore, not capable of ob- 
jective analysis of the Army as an 
occupation. 


Social Prestige of Occupations 








Soldiers* Civilianst 
Occupation Rate It Rate It 
Physician......... 1 I 
Engineer............ 2 7 
OEE 3 4 
eres ae 4 2 
Clergyman.......... 5 3 
Banker 6 5 
je 7 8 
Manufacturer. ; 8 6 
School teacher...... g 12 
Factory manager... . 10 10 
5 wic6 as-& 0 11 13 
Machinist.......... 12 16 
Merchant. e 13 11 
Baseball player..... . 14 14 
Man of leisure...... 15 9 
Bookkeeper....... 16 18 
Insurance agent... .. 17 17 
ee 18 15 
Carpenter. . aay 19 21 
Chauffeur 20 24 
Factory worker 21 20 
Blacksmith......... 22 22 
PE 23 23 
Ditch digger... . 24 25 
Soldier... .. ret ee ye 25 19 


*Based on opinions of 50 men, 309th Infantry. 


+Based on opinions of college students in the 
United States in 1939. 








The March 


HE words “March of Dimes” 

ring familiarly in our ears as 
January comes around. The public, 
always touched by the thought of 
crippled children, responds gener- 
ously. The spirit of giving spreads 
to the children; the fact that most 
persons attacked by infantile paraly- 
sis are children appeals to them. 
They want to give, and the school 
is the natural collecting point for 
their contributions. The cooperation 
of the schools in the March of Dimes 
is logical and desirable. 

Education being the main func- 
tion of the schools, this opportunity 
for giving pupils some information 
about the cause to which they are 
contributing should not be passed by. 
Certainly, the fight against infantile 
paralysis will be more successful if 
young people, their parents and 
teachers give it their understanding 
as well as their support. 
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of Dimes and 


The purpose of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
is to fight this disease on all fronts 
simultaneously. The money raised 
during the March of Dimes is di- 
vided, roughly, into two parts. Half 
is used for the medical and nursing 
care of “polio” patients. 

This disease is an expensive one. 
Many patients from last year, from 
the year before and many years 
earlier are still being helped finan- 
cially by the national foundation to 
obtain the treatment they need in 
order to regain every possible bit of 
lost power. It is the function of the 
county chapters of the national foun- 
dation manned by volunteers to see 
that every infantile paralysis patient, 
whatever his age, race, creed or color, 
receives the treatment he needs. 

Most of the other half of the 
money goes to the equally important 
task of finding a means of prevent- 


the Schools 


ing infantile paralysis and a possible 
cure. 

The need for scientific research 
is something every older pupil 
should understand. 

Some of the funds go for educa- 
tion, that is, the training of profes- 
sional workers in the latest and best 
methods of treatment, the education 
of the public so that it will not be 
unduly alarmed but will know what 
to do if cases of infantile paralysis 
appear in the community. 

The schools can perform a service 
by becoming centers of correct in- 
formation on infantile paralysis by 
helping to allay excessive fear and 
by understanding that community 
organization is necessary in prepar- 
ing for a possible epidemic. Informa- 
tive pamphlets can be obtained on 
request from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Radio's Rdéle in Today’s Schools 


HEN the school bell rings 

at 3:30, the child’s formal 
schooling for the day may end but 
his education, broadly defined, most 
assuredly does not. In fact, it is then 
that the most effective means of 
mental conditioning come into play. 
The movies, the comic book and the 
radio take over and, with all the 
“know how” of energetic American 
advertisers and talented entertainers, 
captivate the child’s interest to an 
amazing but disturbing degree. 

It is easy to sit back and com- 
placently assume that the schcol’s 
job is finished when the child leaves 
school property, but what happens 
to one of the often repeated cardinal 
principles as to guidance in the 
worthy use of leisure time? 


No Other Instrument So Intimate 


Consider more specifically one of 
these mass communication me- 
diums, the radio. Surveys show that 
the average home receiver is turned 
on more than five hours each day. 
The typical high school pupil lis- 
tens more than two and one half 
hours daily. Yet statistics do not tell 
the whole story. No other instrument 
is so intimate and persuasive in its 
power. Businessmen, who last year 
invested close to $300,000,000 in the 
purchase of radio time, can testify 
to its educational effectiveness. 

In spite of radio’s demonstrated 
power, its educational application 
has been generally neglected by pro- 
fessional school people. This has 
been another instance where “the 
cultural lag” between technical pos- 
sibility and social use is all too 
clearly manifest. To be sure, there 
are exceptions where individual 
school systems have harnessed this 
tool and used it for valid educational 
ends but as yet such applications are 
exceptional. 

Recently the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserved 20 chan- 
nels in the frequency modulation 
band for noncommercial educational 
use. Official pronouncements are to 


WILLIAM B. LEVENSON 


Directing Supervisor of Radio 
Cleveland Board of Education 


the effect that, if educational agen- 
cies do not utilize these frequencies 
in sufficient number, they will be 
allocated for commercial purposes. 
To date, the number of applications 
filed by school systems, state depart- 
ments of education and universities 
remains pitifully small. Much of the 
activity among éducators is still in 
the talk stage. In the meantime, 
commercial applications for FM 
have gone into the hundreds and it 
is sad to contemplate that educa- 
tion’s last chance to obtain a home 
of its own in the radio spectrum 
may be lost forever. 

In communities where the school 
system operates its own radio sta- 
tion, as in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Cleveland, many dis- 
tinct values have become evident. 
Radio programs specially designed 
for classroom use enrich the curric- 
ulum by keeping material up to 
date. They add authenticity con- 
tributed by the experts who appear 
before the microphone. Radio’s 
unique ability to enlist the use of 
drama and music for the creation of 
an emotional impact in turn enables 
the educator to fashion desirable at- 
titudes, a phase of activity in which 
much teaching falls down. 


A Help in Teacher Training 


Radio programs have been used 


successfully to provide in-service 
teacher training through the pres- 
entation of demonstration radio 
lessons. An expert teacher is given 
the unique opportunity to spread her 
enthusiasm and talent among many 
classrooms, not with the foolish no- 
tion of displacing teachers, but 
rather with the idea of demonstrat- 
ing personally and positively what 
is actually meant by good teaching. 
Radio has also been used to help in 
revising the curriculum continuous- 
ly. In the field of safety education, 


for example, Cleveland schools have 
relied upon the radio as a basic 
means of infiltrating classrooms 
throughout the city. 

However, the school-owned and 
school-operated radio station can do 
more than broadcast programs to 
pupils in classrooms. Since the oper- 
ating hours of a noncommercial edu- 
cational station are not limited, the 
station can remain on the air at 
night and thus bring into the living 
rooms of the community cultural 
services which extend adult educa- 
tion. A Night School of the Air will 
result in good will for education but, 
what is perhaps more important, it 
will serve to bring quality programs 
to some sections of the public that 
are not now listening. 


Facsimile Broadcasting 


It should be pointed out also that 
with the operation of an FM trans- 
mitter the school system has the op- 
portunity to engage in facsimile 
broadcasting, that is, it can print 
materials by radio so that the homes 
of the community can receive ad- 
vance notices concerning forthcom- 
ing radio programs, music notes, 
maps and whatever other written 
material is desirable to enhance the 
effectiveness of the broadcast. The 
applications of facsimile broadcast- 
ing are certain to be welcome in the 
period which we have now entered. 
Again, if education does not now 
take advantage of the F.C.C. reserva- 
tion, the use of this tool, too, for 
cultural purposes primarily will be 
lost. 

Even the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of radio education, however, 
will not claim it to be a panacea. 
In the final analysis, the values of 
radio are dependent, as are those of 
other tools, upon the use made of 
this medium in the classroom. Even 
if a school system cannot yet under- 
take the establishment of its own 
radio station, it can nevertheless con- 
tribute significantly to the use of 
radio in the schools by conducting 
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of the New 


FILMOSOUND LIBRARY CATALOG 
OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Every school now using motion pictures to increase 
learning speed, lighten teaching loads, and vitalize 
instruction will want this comprehensive new cata- 
log of films. 


For quick reference, films are clas- 
sified by general subjects, and com- 
pletely indexed. A synopsis briefs 


It presents 2047 teaching aids that embrace 
the school curriculum at all teaching levels — 





Geography Literature each film and indicates its audience 

History Art and Crafts suitability. 

science Music and Dancing Available through Bell & Howell 

Health and Nursing & Physical Education Filmosound Library branches lo- 

Agriculture, Forestry Outdoor Sports cated conveniently throughout the ~. 

Social Science Nature Studies country, Filmosound Library films #) 
Film Stories for Small Children are always clean, ready to use, and tf 


in first-class condition. 


Send today for your copy of the 
new Filmosound Library Catalog 
of Educational Films. Use the cou- 
pon below. 


oS fet 





Church schools will want to get 
the Filmosound Library Catalog of 
Religious Motion Pictures, too... 
films suitable for all churches. 


Bell & Howell Company, | Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Without obligation, please send new Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog of ( ) Educational 
Films; ( ) Religious Films. Also send ( ) In- 
formation on the new Filmosound 179 Pro- 
jector. 


Every inch a Bell & Howell pro- 
jector in quality and performance, 
the new Filmosound 179 is a 


re tl 


i 
i 
i 
: Name 
1000-watt, 16mm _ sound-on-film purpose. It is sturdy, cooler in : ER iscsi) i oo Us 
projector that offers superb illumi- operation, and so simple that any- § School...............+-.; san Rs + o-oo 2 
nation, abundant sound volume, one can learn to use it. Send the : nlite gyn 
and versatility for every school coupon for complete information. i eh GN pee 
SCOP eat RERUNS 5 Sc vdeseeui « State. nS 1-48 


OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS Leese eee eee eens eeesseses 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


a 22s Aowell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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teacher-training courses, by recom- 
mending that teachers attend radio 
workshops, such as are now being 
conducted throughout the country, 
and by suggesting that key teachers 
become acquainted with the activi- 
ties of the Association for Education 


by Radio. 


The following publications are 
noted with the hope that they will 
be read by administrators 
who wish to know at least the mini- 
mum essentials concerning the use 
of radio as an educational activity: 


school 


3-PURPOSE 
~~, 


PROJECTOR 


(1) the U. S. Office of Education 
pamphlet “FM for Education”; (2) 
the report of the radio committee, 
Charles H. Lake, chairman, in the 
1945 official report of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, pages 169-200. 


Hundreds of men and women 
will be returning to the classrooms 
from the armed services who have 
had direct contact with the teaching 
applications of audio-visual aids. 
These individuals have come to look 
upon such tools of learning as an 


Burt like a fine watch—powered by a steady smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12-year- 


old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. sound- | 


on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 


. clear definition of image... 
over the screen’s entire surface... 


uniformity of illumination 
soft, natural brilliance 


that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 


The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment; 

and (3) whose separately-housed 25 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Make DeVRY'S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm. 


sound and silent motion picture films... 





Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the ; 
of motion picture sound equipment | “''’ 


for sale or rent. 





a < 
DeVRY CORPORATION Oy 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Ch ‘14, IMlinois 


Please mail me catalog of Awdio-Visual Teaching 
Equipment. Also your new 3946 Film Catalog. 


Nam 





Address 

















essential part of the modern school. 
Let us hope that these tools, whose 
efficacy was proved in war, will not 
be conspicuous in peace time by their 
absence. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the department of libraries 
and visual aids of the board of edu- 
cation, Newark, N. J. All have been 
used successfully in Newark public 
schools. 

Care oF Pets—16 mm. sound. For use 
in primary and elementary grades. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
This film dramatizes the proper care 

of household pets. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, CARIBBEAN REGION 
—I1 minutes. 16 mm. sound, For 
sixth grade and up. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 

Authentic material concerning the 
geography and climate of Central 
America, with the story of the people 
and their present day activities. 


Eicut Parts oF A Business LetreEr— 
10 minutes. 16 mm. sound. For 
sixth grade and up. Gutlohn Films. 
The general rules for a standard 

business letter are brought out clearly 

in this film. 

Hanp Mape Lantern Stipes—I14 min- 
utes. 16 mm. sound, For junior 
and senior high and adult groups. 
Gutlohn Films. 

A complete technical explanation of 
the preparation of lantern slides. 


Hanp Sawinc—18 minutes. 16 mm. 
sound. For seventh grade and up. 
Jam Handy Films. 

The story of the fundamentals of 
handling hand saws and choosing the 
correct one for the job. 


Heicuts anp Deptus—I1 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For high schools, voca- 
tional schools and adult groups. 
The basic principles of engraving, 

from wood cuts to rotogravure pictures. 


West Inpres—CaripBEAN Recion 1— 
11 minutes. 16 mm. sound. For 
fourth grade and up. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 

A comprehensive survey of the West 

Indies from the fifteenth century to 

the present day. 


WEALTH OF THE ANDES—20 minutes. 
16 mm. sound, For sixth grade and 
up. Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

From Lima, Peru, we are taken to 
the Cerro de Pasco mining region 
deep in the Andes Mountains to see 
how iron ore and copper are mined 
and how the metal products are made. 
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VOICE TRAINING MADE SIMPLE 
By Magnetic Steel Tape Recording 


TO RECORD... 


Turn on and Speak 
Into Microphone. 


TO PLAY BACK... 
Flick the Switch and 
Listen. 


TO RECORD AGAIN... 
Turn Dial and Talk. 








THE “MODERN MIRACLE” IN VOICE RECORDING 


This magnetic recorder is ideal for SPEECH, DRAMATIC, VOCAL and LANGUAGE 

training. This machine uses NO DISC or FILM. This steel tape recorder is the result of 

5 years of war research and experience and now produces high fidelity recordings with 

amazing simplicity of operation with no operating costs. The unit is complete with micro- 

phone, recording equipment (with no future purchases necessary) and loud speaker... 

all made to conform to strict educational requirements. The termination of war con- 
tracts allows steel tape recorders to be sold to the public. 
This limited stock of NEW machines is now available to 
the public at less than ceiling price. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION AND 
FREE BOOK “THE MODERN MIRACLE” 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS 


Distributors of Magnetic Wire and Tape Recorders 


7120 Melrose Avenue’ =- Los Angeles 36, California 
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When You Enlarge Recipes 


ORPHA MAY HUFFMAN THOMAS 
Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College 


SCHOOL lunch manager fre- 

quently wishes to make use of 
some favorite household recipe and 
wants to know whether it can be 
enlarged by applying simple arith- 
metic to the figures. The answer is 
that this can be done successfully if 
the proper procedure is followed 
exactly. 

First, the recipe should be one that 
you think worth enlarging. If it is a 
family favorite, a recipe from a 
reliable source or one which incor- 
porates an unusual idea or an attrac- 
tive and palatable combination of 
foods, then it is worth the time and 
effort necessary to standardize it in 
the larger quantity. 


Basic Recipes Easy to Enlarge 


Second, you should make a careful 
study of the original recipe. Is it 
similar to a basic, tested recipe which 
you are now using? Many recipes 
vary from a basic recipe only in the 
seasonings or flavorings or the com- 
bination of foods in a basic sauce. If 
such is the case, it is much simpler 
to modify a basic recipe with which 
you are familiar than to enlarge a 
new formula. 

Third, if the recipe is to be en- 
larged, it should be a reliable small- 
quantity recipe, accurate in every de- 
tail. Inaccuracies which may not be 
noticed in the small quantity pro- 
duce errors when multiplied a num- 
ber of times. An inaccuracy of 1/16 
ounce in a recipe for four people 
produces an error of 144 ounces 
when the recipe is enlarged for 100 
people and this may make the differ- 
ence between success and failure in 
the product. The small-quantity 
recipe must, therefore, be expressed 
in terms of weights for all dry in- 
gredients before an attempt is made 
to enlarge it. 

The reason for this is that there 
are many sources of error in the 
measuring of ingredients. Most re- 
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cipes now encourage the use of the 
level measure rather than the heaped 
or rounded measure. The method of 
leveling may vary the amount of in- 
gredient appreciably. For example, 
the edge of a knife is often used as 
@ leveling tool. If the edge of the 
knife is straight and is scraped over 
both edges of the spoon, a level 
measurement will result. But if the 
knife edge is convex and the blade 
is held perpendicular to the edges of 
the spoon, the material will be 
partially scraped out instead of 
leveled. 

There are also wide variations in 
the amount of an ingredient meas- 
ured in the same cup by different 
people. One person may call 3% 
ounces of flour a cupful, while an- 
other packs in 4'4 ounces to a cup- 
ful. One person may not sift before 
measuring, scooping up and packing 
the flour, while another sifts the 
flour carefully into the cup incor- 
porating air or with equal care lifts 
spoons of sifted flour into the cup. 


Measuring Utensils Vary 


Measuring utensils also offer a 
chance for wide variation. Some 
cooks use tea or coffee cups and 
spoons from tableware sets as their 
measuring devices. Even if special 
measuring cups are used, all cups 
sold as measuring cups do not hold 
a standard cup which should con- 
tain 1/16 gallon, 14.44 cubic inches 
or 8 fluid ounces. One tablespoon 
should equal 1/16 cup or 4% fluid 
ounce and one teaspoon should equal 
Y, tablespoon or 1/48 cup. 

Some cups and spoons have extra 
flanges to prevent spilling and to aid 
in pouring. There is a tendency to 
fill or partially fill such a flange and 
this should not be done. 

All these factors are evidence that 
ingredients should be weighed in- 
stead of measured. Accurate scales, 
which are easily used and read, are 


a must for changing the measure- 
ments of the small recipe to weights. 

The exception to the use of 
weights may be the liquid ingre- 
dients. Liquids are frequently meas- 
ured in both large and small recipes. 
If, however, liquids are to be meas- 
ured rather than weighed, be sure to 
have the proper sized measuring 
utensils for your job, such as stand- 
ard pint, quart and gallon measures. 
Fewer errors result from measuring 
an ingredient as one quantity than 
from measuring a number of cups, 
one cup at a time. 

The fourth step in enlarging a 
recipe is to multiply the measure- 
ments of the small recipe to the de- 
sired size. 


Translate Enlarged Measurements 


Fifth, translate these measure- 
ments into the appropriate terms. If 
6 ounces of flour in the original 
recipe have been multipled by 25 to 
produce the required amount, write 
the new recipe as 12 pounds 6 
ounces, not as 150 ounces. If 3 cups 
of liquid have been multiplied by 4, 
state the liquid as 3 quarts, not as 
12 cups. 

Sixth, although such a reminder 
seems almost unnecessary, arithmetic 
must be checked for the errors we 
all make at times. Be sure your 
mathematics is correct. An excellent 
way to do this is to have some other 
person make the computations and 
compare her results with yours. 
Stenographic errors are easy to make, 
especially if the typist is not trained 
as to the importance of accuracy. 
Having the typist initial the recipe, 
to signify that she proofread the 
formula, makes her feel responsible. 

Seventh, check the final quantities 
of ingredients to see that they meet 
the required proportions for the par- 
ticular type of product. Many cook- 
books give general proportions for 
typical products. The quantities 
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Every day, more American breakfasts start 
with a glass of Sexton Orange Juice—the liquid 
essence of sun-ripened oranges. Just as the 
public has accepted fruit and vegetable juices as 
a normal part of its diet, so those who serve 
the public have accepted Sexton’s as the best 
of these food-beverages. Sexton Juices are styled 


for fast, profitable ‘service—full of natural 


flavor and vitamins for greatest guest pleasure. 


GOOD FOOD FOR 
Cx we PLEASED GUESTS 
> 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 





Snapshots 












of a Noise Demon—at work 
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Both Teachers and Students suffer 
when noise demons go into ac- 
tion in your school. These shrill, 
insistent pests are born in the 
din of clanging bells, clattering 
footsteps, loud voices. Their 
nerve-racking clamor fatigues 
your staff and causes inatten- 
tion and distraction. 

That’s why so many schools 


It’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone* 


today are installing Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone — the economical 
ceiling that traps noise demons. 
The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
absorb up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes the ceiling. Cushion- 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


tone also is a good light reflector 
and can be repainted without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Write for Free Booklet that gives 
all the facts. 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3701 
Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, 


Penna. ® 
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should not vary markedly from a 
standard formula. 

Eighth, season with care. It is al- 
ways easier to add than to remove. 
Add part of the calculated amounts 
of the seasonings and then taste. 
Add the remainder, as needed. Many 
seasonings vary in strength accord- 
ing to source and age. 

Ninth, make a point of doing ex- 
perimental work on a slack day or 
when other work is less urgent. An 
established day for making trials en- 
courages you to introduce new items 
and conditions the employes to ex- 
pect such trials. If Saturday is a 
slack day, try a new recipe on that 
day. It is always wise to try 'a new 
recipe before using it for a special 
event. 

The experiment can also be used 
as a morale builder. Try the new 
recipe in a size which can be used 
for the employes’ meal. Ask and 
respect their opinions regarding the 
desirability, practicability and salabil- 
ity of the product. Here’s to an at- 
tractive and palatable new dish! 
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Films Teach Kitchen Employes 


O HELP teach sanitation to 

kitchen and restaurant personnel, 
the Division of Public Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service, has produced a 
series of four sound slide films (strip 
films) entitled “Our Health in Your 
Hands.” Each 35 mm. strip film lasts 
for from ten to fifteen minutes. The 
records are 16 inches in diameter and 
are designed for use on a turntable 
that revolves at 33 1/3 r.p.m. 

The individual lessons are entitled: 
“Germs Take Pot Luck,” showing how 
germs cause disease, how diseases may 
be spread—particularly in restaurants— 
and how restaurant employes can do 
their part toward protecting the health 
of the nation by following correct 
sanitation practices; “Service With a 
Smile,” illustrating in photographs and 
narrative the need for attention to per- 
sonal health, ways of keeping well, and 
safe, clean practices in serving food; 
“In Hot Water,” the correct method 
of washing dishes, handling and stor- 
ing them. Hand dishwashing is shown 
step by step. 

A briefer sequence shows the opera- 
tion of a single-tank dishwashing ma- 
chine; “Safe Food for Good Health” 
offers recommendations for safe buy- 
ing, safe preparation, safe serving of 
food and shows how to protect it from 
contamination. 
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For the Bookshelf 


Cafeteria managers seeking help in 
the identifying, buying and cooking of 
meat would do well to add to their 
bookshelves the recent “Meat Manual” 
published by the department of home 
economics and meat merchandising, 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Ill. All sorts of interesting charts are 
included showing various cuts of beef, 
veal, lamb and pork with complete de- 
tails on preparation and methods for 
cooking these cuts. Sketches and il- 





lustrations add greatly to the presenta- 
tion. 

Also of interest to cafeteria managers 
is a pamphlet prepared by the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the committee on school 
lunches of the state nutrition council 
on “Minimum Standards for School 
Lunch Service in New Jersey.” Some 
of the items covered are: general spec- 
ifications, equipment, sanitation and 
hygiene, safety, nutritional implications, 
personnel consideration, guides for 
management, food preparation and 
social implications. 





ONE way to keep your 

janitor happy is to make 

his job easier. Give him 

one cleanser for all types 
of flooring, eliminate special cleansers 
and the time wasted in mixing and 
preparation, and you'll find him ‘‘whist- 
ling while he works.” 





Floor-San gets the cleaning job done 
quicker and safer. For you can use 
Floor-San with perfect safety on rubber 
tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, terrazzo, 
wood, or any other flooring. 


Floor-San Liquid Scrub Compound is 
absolutely harmless to any flooring not 
harmed by water. It has received the 
approval of the Rubber Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Association. It is endorsed 
by manufacturers of asphalt tile. 











/ 
Janitors appreciate the convenience of 
One Single Cleanser for ALL their floors 


. school floors. Your janitor will ap- 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC = 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY + TORONTO 

















Furthermore, Floor-San gives thorough 
cleansing action. Special ingredients } 
quickly remove water soluble matter, 
cut through oils, greases and inert 
solids and float the dirt to the surface 
where it is easily washed away. 


Begin now to use Floor-San for all 


preciate its convenience and you'll get 
better cleaning at lower cost. 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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Proper Care of Toilets 


E HAVE seen the toilet 

room for the school building 
come a long way in the last twenty- 
five years. First, it was the little 
house down the hill or in the woods 
about a block away, seldom cleaned 
by the janitor or seldom used by the 
children. The seats and the win- 
dows were dirty and it was always 
in an insanitary condition. 

A few years later the toilet room 
was moved from down the hill to 
the basement of the schoolhouse. It 
was still an unattractive place, poorly 
lighted, with its dark concrete or 
asphalt flooring and its windows 
painted over. Since it was ‘part of 
the building, however, the janitor 
took a little better care of this toilet 
than he did of the other. Every day 
he would sweep it and empty the 
trash. He was always sure that the 
gas light was burning and the water 
was running over the slate slab. 


This Was Cleaning Process Then 


This running water and the gas 
light were supposed to keep the 
room clean until Saturday. On that 
day he would wash down the slate 
slab with cold water, perhaps wash 
the toilet bowls, wash out the hand 
basins, turn the garden hose on the 
floor, sweep most of the water off 
the floor into the sewer and the job 
was completed for another week. 
The odor still remained but it was 
a toilet and he thought the odor 
belonged there. 

Then came the modern school 
with from one to six toilet rooms 
on every floor and the custodian 
trained in their care. Since these 
rooms frequently are next to the 
principal’s office or across the hall 
from a classroom, great care must 
be exercised to see that no perma- 
nent odors remain. 

The temporary odors in modern 
buildings are carried away through 
ducts or by mechanical devices 
which the custodian sHould see are 
in perfect working condition at all 
times. These devices should always 
be running whenever the building is 


VERNON M. KERRICK 


Custodian, Browne Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


in operation. Care of the toilet room 
calls, first, for the elimination of all 
sources of permanent odors, such as 
cracks in the floor and around the 
urinals. These cracks catch the 
waste which becomes stagnant and 
odorous. A_ well-kept toilet room 
should be cleaned once or twice daily 
and after the building closes for the 
day. 

Tools necessary for cleaning a 
toilet room are a floor sweep, a dust 
pan, a clean floor mop, rags, a toilet 
bowl brush, cleaning agents, rubber 
gloves, a bucket, a mop wringer 
and a trash bag. 

The janitor should sweep the floor 
and empty the trash can, then clean 
the mirrors and take all spots and 
writing off the walls. To wash the 
urinals he should use hot water, 
soap powder and a brush or rag. 
These fixtures should be washed in- 
side and outside and the surrounding 
floor should be carefully scrubbed. 
After being washed, very hot water 
should be poured in each urinal. 
This will rinse and sterilize in one 
operation. 


To Clean Toilet Bowl 


The toilet bowl should be washed 
inside and outside, with special at- 
tention being given to the under 
surface of the overlapping lip at the 
top of the stool. This overlapping 
lip must be kept clean at all times 
because water and waste will hang 
to it and form a crust that gives off 
a permanent odor. 

Cleanliness of the seat and hinge is 
important. These should be washed 
with hot water and a cleaning agent 
every time the toilet room is cleaned. 
Sides of stalls and partitions and the 
floor back of and around the hopper 
should receive special attention. The 
hand basin should be washed regu- 
larly, inside, underneath and under 
spigots, and hangers should be 


washed and the vent wiped out. It 
is best to sprinkle scouring powder 
on the rag in going over the basin 
which must be rinsed and flushed 
out so that excess powder will not 
harden in the trap or seal. A hard 
soap or paste is best for this work 
because it: leaves no excess or waste. 

For mopping the toilet room floor, 
the mop must be clean. A bucket 
should be filled about two thirds full 
of hot water and the cleaning agent 
added. After all dirty water has 
been recovered from the floor, it 
should be rinsed with another bucket 
two thirds full of clean hot water. 
The floor should be dried before 
leaving. Towels, soap and_ toilet 
paper should always be in_ place, 
because if their containers are empty 
the children often play with them 
and destroy them. An hourly check 
of all toilet rooms is desirable, if 
possible, to keep them in _ tiptop 
shape. 


Care of Valves and Fittings 


In the modern toilet room are 
highly polished valves and fittings 
which must receive attention if the 
room is to be kept in good condi- 
tion and look its best at all times. 
Most of these fittings are of high 
quality chrome plate. They can eas- 
ily be kept in good condition if they 
are washed off with plain soap and 
water and dried with a cloth each 
day. Unless they are cleaned daily, 
acid will cause the chrome to peel 
off. It is sufficient to use a mild 
metal polish once or twice a month 
on these valves. 

The toilet should be well lighted 
whenever the building is in use and 
the windows should be washed regu- 
larly. It has been proved that toilet 
rooms which are kept clean and well 
lighted have less writing on the walls 
and stalls. 

One danger spot, particularly in 
boys’ toilets, is the short piece of 
pipe that leads from the urinal to 
the trap or seal before the pipe 
enters the main waste line or sewer. 
Uretic deposits hang to the side of 
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Made and Sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia 36, Pa.—Sold also by American Blower Corp. 
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this pipe and form a crust that con- 
tinues to gather deposits until the 
pipe is either almost or completely 
closed. Pouring hot water into the 
urinals after each washing, as pre- 
viously described, helps to do away 
with this condition, 

To clean these pipes, the screen 
or grille at the bottom of the urinal 
should be removed. An old worn 
steel fiber tube brush about 1% 
inches in diameter should be at- 
tached to a piece of pipe 5 feet long 
with a nipple; a piece of garden hose 


PYRA-SEAL 


should be attached to the hot water 
spigot and the hot water turned on 
in the urinal while the scale is being 
reamed out with the wire brush. 
This pipe should be cleaned of all 
uretic matter; the hot water will 
flush it out as the brush loosens it up. 

Once a month the handles on the 
urinal flush valves, seat hinges, toilet 
flush valve and stall door hinges 
should be oiled. Two or three drops 
of light oil and wiping off the fix- 
ture will suffice. 

The use of deodorants in well-kept 





Pre-War Floor Seal to Give 
Post-War Floor Protection 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW! 


Yes—we can make deliveries now. Pyra- 


Seal is in production, in generous quan- 


tities too. 


It will be the same pre-war product, the 


same pre-war formula that American 
school-keepers have relied on to lighten 


floor maintenance labor and to justify 
their pride in bright sealed polished 


wood floors. 


During the war the Government com- 


manufacture of PYRA-SEAL. We would 


not substitute 


inferior “ersatz.” So we 


withdrew PYRA-SEAL from the market. 


mandeered ingredients essential to the | 
| 
| 


Now these vital ingredients are again 
obtainable...and PYRA-SEAL IS BACK. 


ESTAL wm. 


Floori 
nufacturers Assn. 
National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers 
Leading Architects. 


rr, 


— VS Louis 
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toilet rooms is a matter of choice. 
Deodorants should never be used, 
however, as substitutes for cleanli- 
ness, : 
If disinfectants are to be employed 
in the routine cleaning of -toilet 
rooms, they should be added to the 
cleaning solution for mopping floors 
or washing fixtures. The practical 
value of disinfectants in well-kept 
toilet rooms, however, is questioned 
by authorities. Sunshine through 
clean windows, fresh air, hot water, 
cleaning agents and ventilation are 
adequate under normal conditions. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Care of Flags 


If your school flag is of prewar vint- 
age, which means that it probably is 
made of wool bunting, treat it with 
respect because you won't get another 
like it for some time to come. Most 
flags today are made of two-ply cotton 
bunting which stands up well with 
proper care. And every flag deserves 
good treatment. 

Instead of attempting any kind of 
home cleaning, it is better to turn the 
flag over to a professional cleaner. A 
special handling service, which many 
cleaners offer, is well worth the extra 
charge because it means that the flag 
will not be processed with other ma- 
terials. Make sure that there are no 
protruding nails on the flagpole or 
ragged edges of brick or stone to tear 
the fabric when the flag blows. 

Flags never should be left out in 
storms and when caught in a sudden 
shower should be dried thoroughly be- 
fore being put away. Therefore, if you 
are located on or near the sea or where 
there is considerable dampness, see that 
the flag is dried indoors before it is 
folded up. In summer flags should be 
stored in a dark place with plenty of 
moth balls. 


Life of Tools 


In a well-kept business building in 
Chicago, worn paint brushes, sponges, 
scrub cloths and brooms were used on 
assigned areas and the results recorded. 
Then the same or equivalent spaces 
were worked on with new cleaning tools 
and supplies. The step-up in efficiency 
amazed the management. 

Further studies showed that the peak 
of efficiency for general cleaning tools 
is between 60 and 70 per cent of normal 
expected use. Worn tools and supplies 
are now turned in to the stockroom and 
new items issued. Worn materials are 
used for less important tasks. 
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\LY THE SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM 


is three different showers in one. A turn of the lever and it delivers 


+2 


f 


“A. ” og 


REGULAR SPRAY for relaxation... SEY NEEDLEPOINT SPRAY for 


or FLOOD SPRAY for a no-splash rinse. No wonder it’s 


the choice of athletes, trainers and coaches. 


Maintenance Superintendents prefer Speakman Anystream 
Self-cleaning Heads and Speakman Showers for their rugged 
construction and low upkeep. When after long service, normal 


wear takes place, repairs are quickly and inexpensively made. 





Speakman Showers and Fixtures are distributed nationally 


through plumbing supply dealers and plumbing contractors. 


SPEAKMAN 


Speakman makes a wide variety of showers and shower S H 0 Ww E R Ss A N D F l x T U E S 

heads to meet different requirements. Shown here is the 

Speakman C der Exposed Two-Valve Shower (S-1160). “The best in brass since 1869” 

The Anystream Shower Head shown is the school and insti- 

tution type, equipped with the lock-shield control, operated SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
with a special key. A lock-screw prevents malicious removal. 
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Superintendent's Resolution 


N this year of democracy, 1946, I vigorously re- 

solve that I shall bend my schools to my highest 
conception of democracy, even if I have to break a few 
heads in the process. I resolve to exact greater obe- 
dience and respect from teachers, children, public 
and the dogs in the corridors. I shall pay more atten- 
tion to time schedules and less to pupil progress. I 
shall execute the rulings I have made without fear 
or favor and I shall rigorously reject suggestions 
from those less competent to decide than am I. I 
further resolve to clothe the office of school super- 
intendent with authority and dignity and, in every 
possible way, to enforce the high traditions of de- 
mocracy which I have repeatedly enunciated in 
speeches to my public. - 


« « » » 


Budget Blues 
Let us sharpen up the pencils of divers kinds and 


size, the ink eradicator and erasers organize. Let us 
oil the tricky slide rule, for the time draws nigh 
apace, when the budget must be handed to a howling 
populace. 

The budget days are days of woe, of weary hours 
galore, when stenographers in terror tiptoe past the 
sanctum door and the nursery kiddies shiver, nor 
dare vociferate, for on the yearly budget depends their 
final fate. 

So grab the old divining rod to search where gold 
may be and polish up the Ouija board with zeal and 
frequency, as you face the bitter knowledge that you 
are not the judge, that despite the smartest budgets 
the voters may not budge. 

Two budget rules should guide you in your ex- 
planations wise: Rule 1: Don’t be specific and never 
generalize. Rule 2: Set forth with clarity each daring 
new demand, at the same time using language no one 
else can undersiand. 

If you heed this budget wisdom and to these rules 
adhere, explaining nothing carefully yet making all 
things clear, you are bound to win approval and your 
time will be well spent, provided that you cut the 
total 25 per cent. 


« « » » 
Retrospect 


CCORDING to the prophets, the year 1946 ushers 

in the atomic age and look out! The average 
school administrator, however, faces atomic disinte- 
gration with a reasonable degree of equanimity for he 
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has been bombed, strafed, sniped and bazooked for 
years agone. An atomic bomb is merely part of his 
day’s work. 

My first experience with Mrs. Balter was when her 
daughter got placed in the wrong grade. Not only 
did the resulting atomic explosion flatten the school 
and devastate a large part of the community but I, 
myself, was blown seven counties away. with some 
slight loss of dignity and, ahem, shirt. 

The same sad experience is, I regret to say, not en- 
tirely unknown among my colleagues, although they 
would be the last to admit it. Basically, it is an occu- 
pational hazard about which there ought to be a law, 
or something. 

A cheerful note should here be interjected. I have 
known many school administrators whose average 
depopulation experience was about 10.2 per decade 
(the 0.2 stayed on and eventually succumbed to hard- 
ening of the arteries). In every case the depopulated 
superintendent got a raise in salary from a more ap- 
preciative community. 


« « » » 


Essay on Work-Experience 


ONTRARY to the rosy picture often painted by 
C sundry books on educational administration, the 
life of a school executive is not all beer and skittles. 
As to the beer, indeed, there are some uninformed 
persons who playfully shout, “The fellow is full of 
hops,” but a closer examination proves that the hops 
of the average school superintendent are the jump, 
bound and diddle variety rather than purely horticul- 
tural. Example: the quick jump made to snare an 
escaping teacher, the bound to avoid the scimitar of 
an amokish parent, the diddle achieved in leaping 
from crag to crag of curriculum development. 

However, as to skittles, we are not so positive. 
After that telephone call from an irritated taxpayer 
last Wednesday, if we didn’t skittle then, we don’t 
know a skittle when we see one. 

Our dictionary, however, defines a skittle as some 
sort of game where something is thrown at something 
and something tumbles down. That fits a school 
superintendent all right. Confidentially speaking, as 
one consistently to the rear of the eight ball, we 
claim the skittle championship of the entire state. 


Frsdanet . 
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SUPERIOR knows there can be no short 


cuts in the engineering of a safe school coach. 


PIONEER (and every Superior). Steel rein- 


forced with steel; chassis frame extended, not 





Around this all-steel Unistructure frame Just to the rear axle, but all the med back; box- 


is built the extra protection that makes 
Superior ‘famous for safety.” 





! 
| 
1 
i 
1 
| 
| 
; Take, for example, the frame of the Superior 
! 
1 
| 
! type underbody with continuous steel floor. 
i 


This is a Superior “first”’—the big reason 





so many thousands of school officials repeat- 
edly choose Superior. Your friendly Superior 
distributor can show you other reasons, can 
demonstrate the economy of “taking them 
safely”...in the coach that’s First-in-the-Field. 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Superior 


supe Builders of school and passenger coaches, and 





funeral automotive equipment. 
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first IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
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Measure for 
Heating Values 


Even, comfortable temperature—in 
every room; on every side of the 
*building—in zero weather and on 
mildest days—with lower fuel bills 
... The value of a Heating System is 
measured in Comfort balanced against 


Cost. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating delivers to each radiator only the 
amount of steam required to maintain an 
even, comfortable temperature regardless 
of exposure or changes in outside weather 
conditions. It is an automatic system with 
automatic controls. It won’t overheat. It 
won’t underheat. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided-by 
an Outdoor Thermostat which automatic- 
ally balances the delivery of steam to 
agree with every change in outdoor tem- 
perature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ...A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies —before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department NS-l. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 

















WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Education Bill Killed 


A federal aid for education bill, 
H.R. 4929, sponsored by Representatives 
Randolph and Dirksen, - appropriating 
$50,000,000 for the first year and $100,- 
000,000 for the second year, was killed 
in executive committee early in De- 
cember. 


Deadlock Ended on G.I. Bill 


A conference committee of the House 
and Senate ended on December 13 a 
week-long deadlock over amendments to 
the G.I. Bill of Rights in a compromise 
measure which makes three major con- 
cessions, 

Veterans Administration’s control over 
G.I. loans has been eased; the maximum 
V.A. loan guarantee has been raised 
from $2000 to $4000 on real estate; the 
provision deducting from any future 
bonus the financial benefits of the G.I. 
bill granted any veteran has been elim- 
inated. It is expected that the wiping 
out of all future debits, tuition and un- 
employment benefits, against a possible 
bonus, will induce many more veterans 
to go back to school. 

Another change which will be of help 
to a G.I. medical student is that which 
permits a veteran to use up his maxi- 
mum tuition allowance of $2000 ($500 
a year for four years) in less than four 
years. Veterans studying medicine have 
complained that $500 tuition is not ade- 
quate to pay for a year’s course. 

The House conferees have agreed to 
the more liberal Senate amendments of 
early November. The amendments are: 

G.I. loans are made easier through 
establishing as a basis of the loan “rea- 
sonable value” rather than “normal 
value”; purposes for which loans are 
made have been broadened and the 
amortization period on real estate loans 
increased; subsistence allowance for vet- 
erans going to school or taking training 
has been raised from $50 to $65 for a 
single man, from $75 to $90 for the mar- 
ried man and from $92 for the disabled 
veteran to $105; correspondence school 
courses and short-term, high-cost tech- 
nical courses are permitted; the age 
factor is eliminated; Americans who 
fought for Allied governments are eli- 


gible for the benefits of the G.I. bill. 


Schools and Surplus Property 
The U. S. Office of Education has 


written the governor of each state re- 
questing that either he or the legislature 
establish, not later than January 1, a 
state educational agency for surplus 


| property to facilitate the obtaining by 


schools of surplus property at a price 
discount. 

This agency will cooperate with the 
U. S. Office of Education in receiving 
and screening applications. It will de- 
velop cooperative methods of buying 
which will allow claimants to acquire 
goods in quantities smaller than would 
otherwise be possible. It will collect 
estimates of needs and transmit infor- 
mation about types and quantities of 
war surplus available, its price, condi- 
tion, location and so on. 

An interim procedure was established 
December 6 to start an immediate flow 
of surpluses into education, health and 
welfare channels. The directive permits 
schools to apply directly to disposal 
agencies for the purchase of surplus 
property at reduced prices. The measure 
is temporary and will be superseded as 
soon as the permanent procedure is 
established. It applies only to supplies 
and equipment. Orders for complete 
unit installations must be submitted to 
the Federal Security Agency in Wash- 
ington for determination. 

F.S.A. and its constituent units, the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Public 
Health Service, are setting up a perma- 
nent procedure by which all applications 
for purchase at reduced prices of surplus 
property must pass certain criteria of 
need before they are approved. S.P.A. 
Regulation No. 14 requires applicants 
to be processed and approved as eligible 
nonprofit, tax-exempt institutions by the 
F.S.A. to obtain a price preference. 


Education Office Appointments 
The appointment of Henry F. Alves 


as director of the division of surplus 
property utilization of the U. S. Office 
of Education was announced December 
4. Other appointments in this division 
are Raymond W. Gregory, in charge of 
plans and programs, and Edward J. 
Braun, in charge of field operations. 
Other recent appointments in the Of- 
fice of Education include: Harold R. 
Benjamin, director of the division of 
international educational relations; Ken- 
neth O. Warner, director of the division 
of central office services; Galen Jones, 
director of the division of secondary 
education; Rall I. Grigsby, director, di- 
vision of auxiliary services and special 
assistant to the commissioner; Ray L. 
Hamon, chief, school housing section, 
division of school administration; Carl 
A. Jessen, chief, secondary school or- 
ganization and supervision, division of 
secondary education, and Franklin Dun- 
ham, chief, educational uses of radio, 
division of auxiliary services. Charles 
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The picture is changing rapidly. Help of almost 
any kind at almost any price—the employer's 
need in war—gives way to the ever-growing 
peacetime need for better trained employees 
in every branch of business. 

This changing picture presents schools every- 
where with their greatest opportunity. Students 
have more time for better training; employers 
want them to have that better training— want 
them to be more highly skilled specialists in 
the peacetime arts of business. 


Burroughs business machines are installed as 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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THE PICTURE CHANGES 
in office machine training | 





















standard equipment in hundreds of thousands 
of business organizations large and small. 
From the intimate daily business contacts thus 
made possible, the Burroughs Educational 
Division has developed training aids, pro- 
grams, texts and materials for training busi- 
ness machine operators in current and develop- 
ing techniques and practices. These aids are 
available for all schools. Just call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 










Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 














Ethington, who served throughout the 
war years in the schools and colleges 
section of the War Production Board, is 
now in the division of surplus property 
utilization, U. S. Office of Education. 


Status of Universal Training 


The pros and cons of the value of 
universal military training were still 


being aired in middle December after 
weeks of debate when spokesmen for 
church, veterans’ and labor organiza- 
tions threw the weight of their argu- 
ments against the measure. They urged 
instead that universal training be out- 





ECAUSE of its established 
popularity for lecture 
room, study group and other 
uses, this tubular frame tablet- 
arm chair is among the first 
Heywood-Wakefield units on 
which we are resuming pro- 
duction. It is virtually wear- 
proof, with welded tubular 
steel frame, and the exclusive, 
enduring Heywood-Wakefield 
finish. 

Other units are already in 
production. More will be avail- 
able soon. All are illustrated 
in full color and described in 
detail in our new circular. It 
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lawed throughout the world and efforts 
for international peace be substituted. 

One hundred ten members of the 
Hierarchy in the United States, meeting 
at the Catholic University, passed a 
resolution recommending a study of the 
possibility of having military conscrip- 
tion abolished in all countries and sug- 
gesting that our control of economic 
assistance to other countries be used to 
lend weight to our plea for such aboli- 
tion. 

However, if military training is found 
necessary for defense, the bishops re- 
solved that voluntary enlistments be 
stimulated; that any period of enforced 





will be sent without cost or 
obligation in response to a 
letter or post card. Write to- 
day to: Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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School Furniture 
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training be integrated with normal 
school life, and that the War and Navy 
departments work with recognized 
moral leaders to correct certain policies 
and attitudes which have wrought moral 
damage upon young people in the armed 
services during the last five years. 

Organized educators told the House 
military affairs committee that the adop- 
tion of military training as a peace-time 
policy “would lead straight to war.” 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, however, 
has sided with the “pros” and the War 
Department has just reiterated its firm 
approval of the proposed legislation as 
outlined by the President to Congress. 

Four major generals, in describing 
the Army’s plan for military training 
before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, stated although emphasis would 
be placed on military training, there 
would be holiday furloughs and short 
vacations. There would be educational 
recreational facilities and $30 a month 
pay with disability compensation and 
hospitalization. 

Joseph W. Martin Jr., House Repub- 
lican leader, asked Congress December 
1 to scrap the compulsory military train- 
ing bill. The American Legion has 
put forward a modified plan calling for 
four months’ continuous training for 
each male youth when he reaches the 
age of 18. He could then return to 
school and get the rest of his training 
in the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
or the National Guard. 

The consensus in Washington is that 
Congress will take no definite action on 
this ticklish measure until after the 1946 
elections. 


Sugar Allotments Unchanged 


Sugar allotments for _ institutional 
users for the January-February period 
will be computed on the basis of the 
same per-meal allowances as at present, 
O.P.A. announced December 7. There 
will also be no change in the rate of 
refreshment allotments. 

O.P.A. pointed out that because sugar 
stocks have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, current needs must be supplied 
from the new sugar crops that are 
coming in. Shipments of the new crops 
of Caribbean sugar are not expected in 
volume until around March 1. 


President's Health Program 


President Truman’s national health 
program presented to Congress Novem- 
ber 19 contained several provisions of 
specific interest to schools. Two out- 
standing recommendations covered the 
expansion of public health, maternal 
and child health and welfare services 
and federal aid to support more ade- 
quate professional education. 

The Wagner Bill, which would im- 
plement the President’s program, seeks 
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Hie’s out of uniform now — back in the schoolroom 
where he taught before Uncle Sam called him to duty. 
Behind him is a job well done — the wartime task of help- 
ing to train 11,000,000 men to win a war. 

Now he’s back at his old job — one equally important 
—educating the young of today for the world of tomorrow. 

It was men like this who accomplished the huge chore 
of training millions in the shortest time in history. They 
did it by applying well-known, fundamental teaching meth- 
ods — aided by the most modern educational equipment. 

This teacher knows what a vital part films played in 
service training courses. He saw how motion pictures tele- 
scoped time and distance — how intricate problems and 
concepts were clarified — how facts were grasped more 
quickly, retained longer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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He'll be eager now — this teacher and thousands like 
him — to take the lead in using films as a dynamic instruc- 
tion tool in his own school. To him — and to all educators 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films offer the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pictures. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are authen- 
tic — teacher-tested — professionally created in collabora- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists. Each film 
is scientifically designed for integration with the regular 
school curriculum, To coordinate films with the teaching 
program, a Teacher’s Handbook accompanies each film. 

Even with a small budget your school can acquire a film 
library through our “Lease-to-OWN” Plan. Many schools 
now participate in a Cooperative Film Library program. 
The coupon will bring you full details. Mail it today! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 11-A 

20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, further information about: 
C) Encyclopeedia Britannica Classroom Films (Sound) 
C) Silent Teaching Films 
C] The New “Lease-to-OWN" Plan 
(] The Cooperative Film Library 
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“WESTONE 
SURE KEEPS 
DUST DOWN!” 


WESTONE, the liquid chemical floor treatment 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continu- 
rapidly 


ally improves floor appearance, penetrates 


and evenly and actually seems to become part 


of the floor material itself. 


HOW WESTONE CONTROLS D 


Floor traffic i¢ one of the main causes of 


UST 


dust in 


room atmosphere, and continuous traffic never 


gives the dust a chance to settle. Even open 


windows do not contribute as much atmospheric 
dust as does floor traffic. Westone has, in addition 


to its other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust 


and where it is properly used to maintain 
the atmosphere will be comparatively free 


a floor, 
from it 


because foot traffic will not cause the dust to rise. 


WESTONE CLEANS BLACKBOARD 


S! 


Wipe Blackboard with cloth dampened with Westone. 


board 12 hours to dry. Results will be amazing. 


Wipe off excess with a clean dry cloth. Allow 4 


Write for FREE booklet 


WEST: 


DISINFECTING 
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| to authorize grants to states for maternal 


and child health services and for the 
services to crippled children. In order 
to receive federal grants, the states would 
develop their own programs in accord- 
ance with their own needs. 

Such plans must meet the require- 
ments specified in the bill and they 
must be approved by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Section 213 of the Wagner Bill pro- 
vides that, as a part of the prepaid med- 
ical .care program, grants-in-aid would 
be made to nonprofit institutions and 
agencies engaging in research or in 
undergraduate or postgraduate profes- 
sional education. The initial sums avail- 
able for such grants-in-aid would be 
$10,000,000 for 1946 and $15,000,000 
for 1947. 


Women to Fill Counseling Positions 


Women veterans of World War II 
will have the benefit of counseling serv- 
ice by members of their own sex under 
a new Veterans Administration program 
announced December 2 by General 
Omar N. Bradley. A number of coun- 
seling positions, previously filled by men, 
will be made available to eligible women. 
They will be employed as contact rep- 
resentatives, field examiners, training 
officers, vocational advisers, adjudicators 
and in similar positions. 


Professors Part of Navy O.R.G. 


A group of civilian scientists and 
mathematicians, many of whom were 
drawn from the universities and research 
laboratories of the nation, formed one of 
the most successful “combat teams” of 
the Navy during World War II, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Navy 
Department, November 18. 

The Operations Research Group, 
O.R.G. for short, was directed by Prof. 
Philip M. Morse of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The services of this 
group were furnished to the Navy by 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

Working in the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. Fleet, 
at the headquarters of fleet commanders, 
and aboard the ships and planes of the 
Navy, these men analyzed the tactics 
of using the secret devices developed by 
the research laboratories. One of the 
most difficult problems solved by O.R.G. 
was the discovery of the fate of sub- 
marines which went out on war patrol 
and were never heard from again. Rea- 
sons were deduced for such losses and 
changes in equipment and tactics initi- 


| ated for saving submarines from de- 


struction by the enemy. 

Mathematical methods were devised 
of determining the safest courses along 
which our airplanes could approach the 


| target. 
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\ une International Buses are a sign of 
sure transport for your schools. Here’s 
one reason: 


Internationals are made in a wide 
range of sizes and wheelbases. Thus you 
get exactly the right bus to meet your 
own road and weather conditions, the 
lengths of your routes, and the number 
of children to be transported. 


Here’s another reason: From Interna- 
tionals you get the economy of operation, and 
long, trouble-free service that result from more than 
40 years of truck engineering and manufacture. 


Note this: In the last 14 years more heavy-duty 
International Trucks have been purchased for ci- 
vilian use than any other make. 


And note this: International service and mainte- 
nance are furnished by a network of International 
Truck Dealers and a system of International 
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Branches that form the nation’s largest company-" 
owned truck-service organization. 
So contact your International Truck Dealer or 


Branch now. Get details about Internationals for 
your own school routes. 


Then specify Internationals— Your sign of sure 
school transport. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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National Roster Lists Scientists 


The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel is bringing up to 
date its inventory of the names of 400,- 
000 scientists and technicians to help 
meet the nation’s reconversion needs, 
says Dr. George A. Weeks, director. 

The National Roster, established in 
1940, represented the first appraisal ever 
made in the history of the United States 


of the country’s trained: and educated 
personnel. 
The roster referred 140,000 individ- 


uals to war industries and agencies and 
an estimated 50,000 placements were 


made. Included in the placements were 
2000 scientists and technicians assigned 
to the Manhattan District Project which 
developed the atomic bomb. For assist- 
ance in compiling the war-inspired list- 
ing of scientifically skilled men and 
women, Doctor Weeks credited educa- 
tional institutions, professional . societies 
and the Selective Service System. 

One of the important jobs ahead. for 
the National Roster is to assist the re- 
turning veterans with scientific or pro- 
fessional qualifications in locating  suit- 
able employment opportunities in col- 
leges and universities, in research labora- 
tories and in industrial firms. 


Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 


In Your School Washrooms 





There are several reasons why you should use Mosinee 


Towels in your school washrooms as soon as they are again 


available in greater quantities. 


In this and coming adver- 


tisements we'd like to point out some of the reasons why — 






and improved laboratory equip 
e 







ment - 


schoois safer and more sanitary are bound to produce better 


educated pupils equipped to make finer citizens. 


Mosinee Towels -— 





to provide the 


highest quality towel service. 


have the “dryability” which enables them 


They are made 


by a mill which has been a member of the National School Service Institute 


for many years. 










ry SY Member of Noa 
& tional School 
Service Institute. 
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They are distributed by school supply 
distributors who are set up to give the individual 


school excellent service in the most economical way. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Aid Veterans in Housing Problems 


Belatedly, frenzied action has been 
taking place to aid veterans in their 
housing problems, a _ recent move 
being the authorization by the Surplus 
Property Board to federal agencies to 
turn over surplus housing for rental to 
veterans immediately. 

A few days prior to S.P.A.’s step, 
telegraphic orders froze further disposal 
of any movable war housing units under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority except to house vet- 
erans and servicemen’s families. The 
F.P.H.A. had already transferred or sold 
approximately 5500 trailers and tem- 
porary family dwelling units, as well as 
180 dormitory units, to 65 colleges and 
universities and 17 municipalities for the 
use of veterans and servicemen’s fam- 
ilies. 

3cth the cost cf moving and the cost 
of reerect'ng units have been paid thus 
far by the schools. 

Senator Mead urged Congress Decem- 
ber 7 to act at once on a $196,627,000 
program to provide veterans and their 
families with 100,000 emergency homes. 
He had sponsored the joint resolution 
to increase the existing authorization 
from $35,627,000 to $196,627,000, in 
order that the National Housing Agency 
might carry out the provisions of Title 

of the Lanham Act in the present 
emergency. 

On December 12 the Senate approved 
a fund of $160,000,000 to move war 
housing facilities to shortage areas to 
house veterans. An additional $35,000,- 
000 in the pending deficiency appropria- 
tion bill would be used for the same 
purpose. 


Youth Speaks at G.F.W.C. Meeting 


Youth talked about youth and _ its 
problems when a group of teen-age 
boys and girls, along with Shirley Tem- 
ple, went on the air in a youth forum 
as a feature of the 1945 annual meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

As part of the nationwide youth con- 
servation project of the G.F.W.C., a 
panel of boys and girls discussed the 
part of youth in democratic government. 
Adults, experts on youth problems, had 
their say, too. 

It was all in line with President 
Truman’s letter to the federation’s presi- 
dent: “Young America must be pro- 
vided with an opportunity for demo- 
cratic expression and participation. . . 

Six months ago, the recreation divi- 
sion of the Office of Community War 
Services made a report on Youth Cen- 
ters, teen-age clubs where boy met girl 
and youth met youth in social, recrea- 
tional interests. Membership covers the 
14 to 18 year old group and the esti- 
mated total of such centers as of the 
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Youngsters, upon entering 
this modern classroom are 
now protected by the germ- 
killing ultraviolet potency of 


MORAINE 


UNITS 


BEAR IN MIND that the health- 
conserving benefits of air sani- 
tation are equally important 
right 













| PROFESSIONAL OFFICE 





COMMERCIAL OFFICE 


Insures the Rapid 
Destruction of Air-Borne 
Bacteria and Viruses 
.-. at low cost 


Their lethal efficiency in the zone of irradiation is 
effective at distances as great as 35 feet from the 
Unit . . . a comparative figure that suggests un- 
precedented economy in the number of Units re- 
required and low-cost operation. 

Because of their small size and low visible light 
output, Hygeaire Units offer virtually no distractive 
influence. 

Room occupants are constantly protected against 
direct exposure to the projected beam by means of 
a fixed baffle which confines the rays to an area 
above the line of vision. 


Here is AIR SANITATION, at an operational @ @ @ in fact, wherever people work 
cost averaging less than 3¢ a day per 1000 cubic feet or congregate within confined 
of room volume. areas. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct 


AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL STERILIZERS, TABLES AND LIGHTS ak 
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spring of 1945 reached at least 3000. 
The teen-age club movement, the report 
says, is attributed to three circumstances: 
(1) the young people’s desire to have a 
place of their own, run by and for 
themselves where they can be with their 
contemporaries and have a recognized 
part in community life; (2) the nation- 
wide setup of servicemen’s centers which 
struck the youngsters as the type of 
facility they wanted; (3) the concern 
on the part of adults about juvenile 
delinquency. 

The establishment of over-all youth 
councils, the report continues, was a sig- 
nificant war-time development. In each 


instance the councils were organized to 
define and measure youth problems and 
to correlate the efforts of various inter- 
ested groups to meet these problems. 
The upward trend of juvenile delin- 
quency provided the incentive for many 
such councils. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Constitution Drawn 


The constitution of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization was unanimously approved 
at the final plenary session November 16 
when the delegates from 44 countries 
adopted the final act of the conference. 
The constitution will come into force 
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when it has been accepted by 20 of its 
signatories. 

Some of the decisions of the confer- 
ence are as follows. 

States members of the U.N.O. are 
entitled to membership and other states 
may be admitted. Each member state 
undertakes to consult with its national 
commission or with educational, scien- 
tific and cultural bodies before appoint- 
ing delegates to the general conference, 
and to associate nongovernmental bodies 
with the work of the organization. 

The constitution provides for the au- 
tonomy of U.N.E.S.C.O. subject to the 
terms of an agreement to be made be- 
tween it and U.N.O. é 

The view was vigorously pressed by 
many delegates that the London con- 
ference and the preparatory commission 
must assume some responsibility for 
assisting liberated countries to obtain 
the essential materials for educational 
activity. While sympathizing with the 
negds of these countries, the American 
delegation could not consent to this 
interpretation of the functions of 
U.NES.C.O. 

An agreement was reached that the 
preparatory commission should establish 
a committee to receive statements of 
needs and may bring these to the at- 
tention of governments, private organ- 
izations and individuals so that gifts can 
be made directly or through interna- 
tional relief agencies. 

Four steps must now be taken by the 
people of the United States: (1) ap- 
proval of the constitution; (2) forma- 
tion of a national commission; (3) 
action by private agencies with respect 
to assistance in the educational rehabili- 
tation of the liberated countries; (4) rec- 
ommendations concerning the operations 


of U.N.E.S.C.O. 


U. S. Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions submitted by the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
Conference for the Establishment of an 
Educational and Cultural Organization 
and passed at the seventh plenary session 
were, in short, as follows. 

1. That U.N.E.S.C.O. establish close 
working relationships with the various 
adult educational agencies and that the 
preparatory commission take into ac- 
count the need for machinery for pro- 
moting such cooperative relationships. 

2. That the preparatory commission 
instruct its executive committee to con- 
sult with the International Council of 
Scientific Unions on methods of collabo- 
ration to strengthen the programs of 
both bodies in working together for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge, 
and that recommendations for a working 
arrangement with the International 
Council of Scientific Unions be reported 
at the first U.N.E.S.C.O. conference. 
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How to give them 


BETTER LIGHT 


to make teaching 
easier 


Wanted: Light for the drafting room of the 
Pontiac VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, that would help pupils learn faster and make 


the close eye work of drafting easier, less strain. 


Problem: Providing high level, overall lighting, 
with good distribution on walls and ceiling for 
greater eye comfort . . . despite the interference of 


large beams on the ceiling. 


Solution: Lighting engineers of the Consumer’s 
Power Company produced a practical and effective 
answer—continuous rows of Wakefield GENERALS 
(G-260) mounted diagonally to the drafting tables. 
This gives good shadow control, and the open top 
and plastic sides help provide comfortable light 
distribution, with 52 foot-candles on drafting 
boards. In this 26 by 40’ room with 12’ ceiling, 19 
units are used, each with two 100-watt fluorescent 


lamps. Mounting height 10’ above the floor. 
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Lighting rooms in your school may require 
different treatment, different equipment. But 
you can be sure that Wakefield will be glad to 
work with you in securing engineered lighting 
to fit your needs. The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


ARE YOU THROWING AWAY DOLLARS? Proper 
lighting maintenance —cleaning fixtures and walls and 
relamping—can double or triple your lighting. Get the 
light you pay for—keep lighting equipment clean! 
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3. That the preparatory commission 
provide opportunity at the first confer- 
ence for the discussion of the scope and 
opportunities of U.N.E.S.C.O. in fur- 
thering the use of mass communication 
mediums—press, radio and motion pic- 
tures—for the ends of peace, and that 
special attention be paid to establishing 
relationships with agencies and organ- 
izations operating in this field. 


Color Material Standard 


Color material standard for art edu- 
cation CS130-46 became effective Janu- 
ary 1. Copy TS-4028 of the accepted 
standard may be had by writing to 
Division of Trade Standards, National 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Study Abroad Can Be Resumed 


In December 1942 the Department of 
State announced that, for the duration 
of the war, the award of official fellow- 
ships and travel and maintenance grants 
to students from the United States for 
study in other American republics would 
be suspended. 

The department has now revoked this 
action. It draws attention, however, to 
the fact that the educational institutions 
in a number of countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere are not in condi- 


tion to receive students from the United 
States and that transportation facilities 
are difficult to obtain. 

An announcement regarding the re- 
sumption of the government’s travel and 
maintenance grant program for study 
in the other American republics and the 
fellowships under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations will be made later. Inquiries 
regarding application forms for these 
programs should be addressed to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Defer Technical Students, Teachers 


Local draft boards were advised No- 
vember 30 by Selective Service to defer 
registrants who are studying or teaching 
physical sciences or engineering. The 
memorandum to the local boards de- 
clared that the demands of long-range 
national interest require a resumption 
of advanced studies for men _ having 
technical and scientific qualifications. 

Serious consideration was asked con- 
cerning deferment of those taking ad- 
vanced studies and working for a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree in the physical 
sciences or engineering; of those teach- 
ing physical science or engineering in 
an accredited college or university; of 
those doing research work in the physi- 
cal sciences or engineering. 


Veterans Centers’ Heads Meet 


Thirty-eight representatives of Com- 
munity Veterans Centers met at the 
Department of Labor in December to 
discuss expansion of the retraining and 
reemployment administration’s program. 
A general over-all policy was determined 
for establishing additional centers. There 
are at present 1500 veterans community 
centers in opefation where veterans can 
obtain information on job opportunities, 
training, education and rehabilitation. 


Warns Against "Diploma Mills" 


Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier of the U. S. 
Office of Education had a word of warn- 
ing in an interview December 5 con- 
cerning “diploma mills.” 

A heavy burden of college accredit- 
ment, including the setting of standards 
and the investigation of schools, has 
been thrust upon the state educational 
agencies, Doctor Frazier said. In the 
absence of full information about weak 
schools, there is a danger that the benefit 
of the doubt will go to the “school.” 

To complicate the matter, the charter- 
ing laws of some states are still so lax 
that any type of institution can go into 
the business of selling “education.” 
While most of the “diploma mills” have 
been driven underground, Doctor Fra 
zier pointed out, there are some ready 








for their patience. 


HOLDEN 


Miles C. Holden, President 





We Congratulate the 
Public School Authorities 


on their magnificent handling of the many intricate problems presented 
to them during the past four war years. 


Management — 


Supervisors 


and Teachers 


have cooperated in an almost unbelievable way. Irritating delays, shortage and confusion 


have been met with a spirit of friendliness, good temper and understanding. 


We take this opportunity to express our appreciation to our many new and old customers 


We have not fully recovered our former production capacity—scarcity of help still causes 


delays—so we continue to request early orders. Specify date for shipment. 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





Springfield, Massachusetts 
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DA-LITE MODEL B 
Roller mounted screen in protective metal case. 
12 sizes—30"x 40” to 84” x 84” inclusive. 











DA-LITE. MODEL C—Spring-operated. With or. without 
metal case. 8 sizes: 6 ft. x 8 ft. to 12 ft. x 12 ft. inclusive. 


ce cn EXPERIENCE 
Electrically operated. For large classrooms and 


auditoriums. 10 sizes, from 8 ft. wide to 16 ft. 














wide inclusive. Some skills can be acquired quickly. But the creation of an exquisite- 
ly made violin usually is entrusted only to experienced craftsmen. 





Experience is essential in screen making too. Da-lite’s back- 

f ground of more than 36 years of concentration on the 

manufacture of quality projection screens is your assurance 

of the most advanced features of design and superior crafts- 

manship—so essential to long and satisfactory service. The 

Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface with its millions of light re- 

————— flecting glass beads helps you get full value from educa- 

r| tional films. For this surface brings out the details that 

i make lessons clear. There is a style and size of Da-Lite 

Glass-Beaded Screen for every projection requirement. 

Order from your school supply dealer. Write for literature 
PT 4 — Dept. 1NS. 


STANDARD CHALLENGER < > G la SS= Bea d ed 


For years, the leading top quality tripod 
screen. Provides desired height adjustment 


without separate movements of fabric or case 
(exclusive Da-Lite feature). 9 sizes: 30” x 40” 
to 52” x 72” inclusive. <> 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 





2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Fine Prajection Screens Since 1909 
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to receive money for their shoddy wares. 
Only constant vigilance by the Post 
Office Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission prevents wholesale 
swindles by degree peddlers. 


Get Federal Funds for Plans 


The board of education of Newark, 
N. J., will prepare plans and specifi- 
cations for two junior high schools with 
federal funds advanced by F.W.A. This 
is one of many school boards taking 
advantage of funds made available 
through the Bureau of Community Fa- 
cilities for the planning of new school 
facilities. Such funds are repaid with- 
out interest when construction is begun. 

For Newark, the advance of funds 
includes $15,000 for plan preparation 
of a 56 room structure with two gym- 
nasiums, an auditorium, a library and a 
cafeteria. The estimated cost of the 
structure is $1,685,000. A $12,220 ad- 
vance will be used for carrying to the 
contract-letting stage a $1,252,000 boys’ 
occupational school to include 36 rooms, 
shops, an auditorium, a gymnasium, a 
library and a cafeteria. 

Milwaukee was recently advanced 
$98,500 to finance the preparation of 
plans and specifications for a 78 class- 
room high school. The building will 
also contain three gymnasiums, an audi- 
torium, cafeteria and little theater. 





Write today for full in- 
formation on the Ali- 
Purpose Equipment 
shown in the plan. 


A.A.S.A. Conference Plans 
The A.A.S.A. is organizing a dozen 


discussion groups under the leadership ° 


of local school administrators at each of 
the 1946 regional conferences. 

Among topics thus far submitted are: 
veterans’ education, school building pro- 
grams, what the schools should teach, 
health and physical fitness, lay leader- 
ship, personnel problems, education for 
world security, adult education and sup- 
port for better schools. 

“The Unfinished Task” will be the 
central theme of all the conferences. 

The dates are as follows: Kansas City, 
Mo., February 20 to 22; Atlanta, Feb- 
ruary 25 to 27; New York City, March 
4 to 7; Chicago, March 12 to 14. Limita- 
tions of housing facilities and meeting 
place capacities have made it necessary 
to confine invitations to those who hold 
1946 membership cards of the associa- 
tion. 


Inter-High School Council 


A plan submitted to seven high school 
principals in Indianapolis by Supt. Vir- 
gil Stinebaugh for an inter-high school 


council to promote greater participation 





Now, with Hamilton standardized All-Purpose Units, an entire science room as shown in 
the plan above can be completely equipped for only $1700.00. This low cost includes 
15 No. L-0245 two-student tables suitable for teaching biology, chemistry, physics, and 
agriculture, as well as general science. Thus complete equipment is provided for five 


different classes of 30 pupils in one classroom where all the sciences are taught. 


by high school pupils in civic and com- 
munity affairs was recently approved. 

The plan calls for a council of pupil 
leaders from each school whose chief 
function will be in the field of public 
relations rather than high school govern- 
ment. An important activity will be the 
promotion of better relations among stu- 
dent bodies of the various high schools 
in the city. 

Four pupil leaders will be selected 
from each of the schools, two of each 
group being juniors. This will ensure 
to the council after the first year the 
values of experience gained during the 
current year. 

The council idea is the outgrowth of 
Mr. Stinebaugh’s emphasis on appren- 
ticeship training in citizenship for the 
youth of Indianapolis. On the proposed 
calendar for the council are meetings 
with the city council, the board of safety, 
the board of health and other municipal 
agencies, the state assembly and other 
branches of government. 

The council will also serve as a liaison 
between high school pupils and educa- 
tion committees of chambers of com- 
merce, the American Legion, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other service organizations. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Dilenes 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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It is no longer necessary 
| } to put up with a dirty room 
«Zz every time you sweep the 

:  . floor....By sweeping with a 

| Dustless brush, which makes its 
Own sweeping compound as it 
Sweeps, you can eliminate up to 
97% of germ laden dust in the 
air between sweepings. You can 
also do away with costly sweep- 
ing compound and cut labor costs. 
Thousands of factories, offices, 
Shops, schools, and stores now 
use Dustless sweeping. 

Get complete 
facts about 
this better 
method of dust 
control. Write 
today. 


“Dustless"—"Speed Sweep”— — \ em, ee 


Speed Wash’ brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


| MiLWAUKEE DUSTLESS .222"". 


528 North 22nd Street «© Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Council members will confer with lead- 
ers of Red Cross and Community Fund 
drives so as to achieve effective pupil 
participation. Special studies of local 
problems relating to the schools will be 
made by subcommittees which will re- 
port all findings to the council as a 
Ww hole. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Opposes Religious Study Credit 

An act of legislature in 1940 made 
mandatory in New York State the re- 
lease of pupils from school for religious 
instruction on written request of par- 
ents. Since that time, instruction has 
been given in Rochester, N. Y., by 
various denominational groups outside 
school. The granting of credits is op- 
tional with local boards of education and 
the Rochester schools have been granting 
one fourth of a unit for each year’s 
instruction. However, according to Supt. 
James M. Spinning, few claim the credit. 

Recently a petition was filed with the 
state department of education demand- 
ing that the practice of giving credit be 
stopped. The petition was made by the 
Rev. Gregory C. E. Reynolds, pastor of 
the Church of St. Mary’s the Divine, 
which is afhliated with the North Amer- 
ican Old Roman Catholic Church. 








of fresh fructe 


should offer uo problem... 


SUNFEILLED pure concentrated 
TT) im Le PLL ee ee ee i De @ @ © assure a constant and economical sup- 


ply of delicious, full-bodied citrus fruit 
juices at a time when both the availability 





UNEXCELLED QUALITY ...Sunfilled Concentrated Juices retain 
all of the food elements and palatable’ properties of the fresh 
Florida fruit juices from which they are processed. When re- 
turned go .ready-to-serve form by the addition of water as di- 
rected, thiey approximate the flavor, body, vitamin C content and 
other nutritive yalues characteristic of the freshly squeezed juice. 


UNEXCELLED UNIFORMITY ... Admittedly, market fruits may 
be too sweet or too sour. Their expressed juices are often too thin 
or full-bodied. Sunfilled Juices, however, overcome these objec- 


Father Reynolds charges that such 
grants violate a provision of the state 
constitution “which prohibits, in essence, 
any aid to denominational institutions by 
our public schools. State aid in the form 
of credits is regarded just as tangible as 
money.” 

He states in his petition that his re- 
ligious organization “staunchly believes 
and supports the enunciated heritage of 
separation of Church and State.” 


Teachers’ Religion an Issue 


The board of education in Dade 
County, Florida, is engaged in a con- 
troversy over its policy of asking the 
church preferences of applicants for 
teaching positions. This action is pro- 
tested by the Anti-Defamation League 
and the citizens’ school committee of 
Miami Beach. Supt. James T. Wilson 
agrees that the question should be 
changed to determine only whether the 
applicant is religious-minded. A com- 
promise will be sought. 


Released Time Defended 


Counsel for the board of education in 
Chicago contended in superior court re- 
cently that religious education for pupils 
on released time violates no law of the 


land. 


The argument was presented in a 





motion to dismiss a suit brought by a 
member of the Chicago Civil Liberties 
Committee to stop the religious pro- 
gram. The attorney contested that only 
a few pupils in elementary schools are 
excused an hour each week for religious 
training, estimating the number at 
18,000 Catholics and 4500 Protestants. 

The counsel argued that the board has 
discretionary powers under the law to 
decide what constitutes an excusable ab- 
sence. He cited court decisions, pointing 
out that although an injunction against 
similar teaching was granted in the 
Stein case in New York the ruling was 
reversed later in the Graves case. 

In California, Superior Judge Charles 
S. Burnell upheld the constitutionality 
of the 1943 state law which permits 
schools to release pupils for religious 
training by denominational groups. In 
so doing, he established a precedent in 
California. 

“Certainly it is not in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States,” he 
said, “which merely guarantees freedom 
of worship.” 


N.E.A. to "Try" Supt. Johnson 


William H. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Chicago school system, was asked 
by letter on October 10 to appear before 
the ethics committee of the National 
Education Association in Washington, 


UNFILLED 
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and high prices of market fruits are un- 


tionable variations in consistency. Throughout the 12 months of 


the year our process provides for the scientific blending of sweet 
and sour juices which assures product constancy ... and with no 
addition of adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other Sunfilled quality products 
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Students learn faster— 


retain more- >. 


when taught with 


sound films 


SOUND FILMS in the classroom are an 
effective aid to the teacher. They famil- 
ilarize the student with the appearance 
and the sound of persons and places 
and illustrate how things work. With an 
RCA 16mm. Sound Film Projector, 
educational films become a vital part 
of the school program. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and many other subjects are available for 
students of all ages—on sound films. 


STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT BACKGROUNDS 
learn uniformly from the sound film. By 
actual test, students using sound films in 
natural science classes learned 27 per cent 


more than students taught without the help of 
these new visual-education teaching aids. 
* * * 


RCA’S |6mm. PROJECTOR is simple to oper- 
ate, easy to maintain—provides: brilliant il- 
lumination and quality sound reproduction. 





FOR DETAILED 
INFORMATION 


on the new RCA 16mm. 
Projectors, send for descrip- 
tive folder. Write: Edu- 
cational Department, 
61-A, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio 

» an Gan of 











EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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D. C., January 18 to show cause why he 
should not be dropped from member- 
ship. 

This action, according to Virgil M. 
Rogers, chairman of the ethics commit- 
tee, was based upon the findings of the 
N.E.A. commission in its study of the 
Chicago schools which were released 
last May. This is believed to be the first 
time such action has ever been taken 
against a member of the national as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Johnson had not replied to the 
committee by December 17 and has re- 
fused to comment. The committee is, 
nevertheless, continuing with its work 
on the bill of particulars on which the 
hearing will be held, regardless of 
whether or not Mr. Johnson is present. 

Fifteen Chicago organizations mean- 
while are continuing the fight to have 
legislative action taken on the N.E.A.’s 
findings. 


Retirement Plan in Denver 


A new retirement plan for teachers 
has been inaugurated in Denver to re- 
place a plan considered no longer ade- 
quate. Under the new plan, teachers 
will contribute 6 per cent of their sal- 
aries which will be matched by the 
district. After thirty-five years in the 
schools, a teacher will be able to retire 
with a life annuity at half his salary; 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





TOMORROW'S TRADE: Problems of Our 
Foreign Commerce. By Stuart Chase. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. $1. 

THE NEWSPAPER: Its Making and Its Mean- 
ing. By Members of the Staff of the New 
York Times. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1945. $2. 

AN OVERVIEW OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By Bernice Baxter and Anne M. 
Bradley. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1945. $1.25. 

DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. 
By Rose Schneideman. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. $3. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF VIRGINIA. 
Richmond: Division of Purchase and Print- 
ing, 1945. 

THE PRACTICE OF PRINTING. (Revised). 
By Ralph W. Polk. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press, !945. 

THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE: Building the Future City. Edited by 
Robert B. Mitchell. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1945. 

GUIDING THE GROWTH OF READING 
INTERESTS. Prepared by Division of In- 
structional Research, May Lazar and Others. 
Bulletin No. 8. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation, May 1945. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION. Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1945. $10. 

EDUCATION FOR USE OF REGIONAL RE- 
SOURCES: Research Translation and Re- 
gional Resource-Use Education. Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.: Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the American 
Council on Education, 1944. 

SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES: 
A Charter for School Health. New York: 
Health Education Council, 1945. $0.25. 

WAR-TIME RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 1917-1918. By Lewis Paul Todd. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. $3.15. 

A GUIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Compiled by Carter V. 
Good. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. $5. 

MISSISSIPP! STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. By Joseph E. Gibson, Director, and 
Others. Jackson 115, Miss.: Board of 
Trustees, Institutions of Higher Learning. 

PLANNING AND WORKING TOGETHER: 
A Guide to Curriculum Development in 
Michigan Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 
337. Lansing, Mich.: Eugene B. Elliott, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1945. 





after ten years only, he will receive one 
fourth his salary plus interest on his con- 
tributions. 

Under the new plan, the school dis- 
trict will pay on the average of about 


$60 a month to each retired teacher. An 
additional $60 will be earned for the 
teacher by his own contributions of 6 
per cent. It is expected that the plan 
will attract highly qualified teachers. 





The method of exposing tar- 
a \ posing 
gets with the 


—has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other tachistoscopes 
1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from 
a single slide—as against one. 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at 


the same spot on the screen. 


Overhead Tachistoscope 


KEYSTONE 





In Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility to 
Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Present- 
Day Scientific Demands and to Coming Develop- 
ments in Projection Material—the Keystone Over- 
head Tachistoscope stands first. 


KEYSTONE ‘VIEW COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- 


mum. 


4 


4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of 
the number of exposures available on a single slide 


and by the manner in which the slide is manipulated. 


Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its 


superiority will be evident. 


SINCE 1892— PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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MORE EVIDENCE why 
Acousti-Celotex Is Your Best 
Buy in Sound Conditioning! 


20 years of performance records like this 
are the reason why more schools sound- 
condition with Acousti-Celotex than with any 
other acoustical material! 


Only Acousti-Celotex gives you this double advan- 
tage in assured results: 1. Quality control in manu- 
facture backed by the reputation and resources of 
the world-famous Celotex Corporation. 2. Quality 
control in installation backed by Celotex-selected- 
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* Perforated Fibre Tle once 
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and-trained local distributors. The experience of 
more than 100,000 installations makes this the 
leading acoustical organization in the world. 


No matter what your noise reduction problem, 
consult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. No 
obligation. No job-is too small.Or write to Celotex, 
Dept. NS-146, Chicago 3, Ill. It will bring to 
your desk an expert trained in the sound con- 
ditioning of schools. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. * In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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Coming Meetings 


American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
16-19. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Kansas City, Feb. 20-22; Atlanta, Feb. 
25-27; New York City, March 4-7; Chicago, 
March 12-14. 

Association of School 
Pittsburgh, April 14-18. 

Idaho Education Association State Delegate 
Assembly, Boise, April. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6. 
lowa State Teachers Association, Shrine 
Auditorium, Des Moines, Jan. 31-Feb. 2. 
Kentucky Education Association, “Hotel Brown, 

Louisville, April 17-19. 


Officials, 


Business 


Michigan Education Association Representa- 
tive Assembly, Hotel Olds, Lansing, April 
S & 

Music Educators National Conference, Cleve- 
land, March 28-April 3. 

National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2-5. 

Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, Jan. 18, 19. 

Oklahoma Education Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Feb. 14, 15. 


- Oregon State Teachers Association, Portland, 


March 28-30. 


Tennessee Education Association, Hotel 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, April 18-20. 


Tennessee Negro Education Association, A. 
and |. State College, Nashville, April 18-20. 





Newton's Postwar Building Program 


Newton, Mass., will replace seven of 
its oldest elementary school buildings 
with five schools which are more suit- 
ably located in conformity with a master 
plan for an elementary school plant. An 
auditorium and a music department 
will be added at the Warren Junior 


High School; an addition to the Tech 
nical High School building will be con- 
structed to house departments of the 
trade school now in scattered quarters, 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


HIL-TONE ELIMINATES BLACK MARKS ON FLOORS 


4 THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS.. HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and an addition will be built to the 
stadium with accommodations for 3000 
spectators, shower rooms, dressing rooms 
and toilet facilities. 

The next step in Newton’s program 
will include the conversion of the Weeks 
Junior High School into a second senior 
high school and the erection of a junior 
high school. New elementary schools in 
outlying districts and additions to pres- 
ent schools, depending on the postwar 
shift and growth of population, are also 
planned. 





INSTRUCTION 


Books to Fight Prejudice 


A program aimed at combating re- 
ligious and racial prejudice through the 
medium of books has been introduced 
in the curriculum of Chicago elementary 
schools. 

The program was launched at a 
meeting of principals and teachers from 
39 elementary schools. Copies of “Go. 
ing Along Together—Literature Points 
the Way,” a 44 page guidebook for 
teachers, prepared by the research staff 
of the bureau of curriculum, were dis 
tributed. 

Objectives as stated in the book are 
to instill in the pupil attitudes of respect, 
trust and understanding toward all racial 
and religious groups; to acquaint him 
through literature with the contributions 
made by various groups; to lead him 
toward cooperation with these groups. 








MEETINGS 


Supervision-Curriculum Meeting 





The department of supervision and 
curriculum development of the N.E.A. 
will hold its annual spring meeting at 
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New Quick Easy Threading System 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT BASIC IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW 
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Saves Time 
| Eliminates Film Damage 
Due to Faulty Threading 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert 
and amateur. With this new improved design of film 
threading mechanism, both film sprockets open for thread- 
ing and close automatically as the gate opens and closes. 
Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust 
film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new fea- 
ture not only saves time but eliminates possibility of 
damaging valuable film because of improper threading. 

Owing to the still urgent demand for Ampro projec- 
tors by the U.S. armed services—all Ampro civilian pro- 
duction for the balance of the year will be allocated tothe 
accumulated orders now on hand. Because of this unusual] 





demand, all new orders are being booked for early 1946 

delivery and will be filled in the order in 
which they were received. If you wish 
Ampro quality and features—and they 
are well worth waiting for— we urge you 
to place your orders now so that delivery 
can be made at the earlist possible time. 
Your patience will be rewarded by the 





superb quality and features of the new 





Ampro projectors. 


Ampro 8 mm. 
Silent Projector 





The Army-Navy “‘E”’ has been awarded 
to Ampro for excellence in the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. motion picture projectors. 





AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 © A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, March 
21-23. Group discussions, general ses- 
sions, working committee meetings and 
informal get-togethers are planned. All 
educators interested in instructional im- 
provement in today’s schools are invited 
to attend. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





Audio-Visual Technic Makes Demands 


Mark H. Hawley, president of the 
Intercontinental Audio Video Corpora 
tion, asserts new teaching technics will 
necessitate recruitment of the highest 
type of teachers. Although some believe 
that audio-visual programs will lessen 
the need for teachers, Mr. Hawley points 
out that the audio-visual technic of teach- 
ing raises pupils’ achievement levels by 
telescoping cultural processes and in- 
creasing the retention of information. 
Hence, its full benefits can be derived 
by the pupil only under a_ trained 
teacher. 

It may even be said that audio-visual 
programs, by relieving teachers of many 
of their problems of mass presentation 
of material, will permit them more 
scope for personalized coaching and 
guidance. Under such system, even 
greater demands will be made upon 
the qualifications of teachers. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Victory Clothing Collection 





A Victory Clothing Collection appeal 
will be made in January for the people 
of the liberated countries. By Christmas 
approximately 25,000,000 persons over- 
seas had received clothing donated 
by the American people in the United 
National Clothing Collection of last 
spring but this is only a small percentage 
of the destitute. people needing assist- 
ance. The-appeal will be made from 
January 7 to 31. 


Tile Installation for Less 


Research designed to reduce the cost 
of tile installation for school cafeterias, 
corridors, laboratories, floors and wain- 
scots is being launched by the Tile 
Council of America through the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, industrial research 
organization. The project will set stand- 
ards for bonding materials used in re- 
cently developed tile setting methods 
and thus assure better and more rapid 
tile installations. 


Protest Against Food Service 


Approximately half of the 1300 stu- 
dents who regularly eat in the dining 


hall of Notre Dame University, South 
Bend, Ind., remained away from meals 
recently in protest against food and 
service. Although there was no picket- 
ing, students who went to the dining 
hall were heckled. 

According to student sources, dis- 
satisfaction seems to have originated for 
the most part among former service men 
who objected to having to stand in 
chow lines for their food, which is 
served in partitioned metal plates. This 
was altogether too reminiscent of their 
experience in the armed forces. 


New Junior College in California 


A new junior college district serving 
eastern Los Angeles County, California, 
was approved recently by voters in 
Pomona, Covina, Puenta and’ Bonita. 
The new institution, to be known as 
Pomona Junior College, is expected to 
enroll from 600 to 1200 students. 

Pomona voters approved a $475,000 
bond issue for a new junior high school. 


Schoolbook Scarcity in France 


Schoolbooks are suffering from the 
lack of paper and the deplorable state 
of the printing presses in France, ac- 
cording to a Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent. When the new school year 
opened recently, teachers were faced 


END ODOR PROBLEMS 


Give Indoor Air a Fresh-Air Effect... 
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CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 
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you'll want 


Crome 0 


in your new school 


In that new school you are planning to build as soon as conditions 
permit, you and your architect have doubtless considered sanitation 
carefully. Adequate plumbing equipment can mean much to students’ 
health and comfort—properly planned, it can teach valuable habits 
of personal cleanliness. 

By seeing that your new school is Crane equipped, you not only 
secure these benefits, but are assured of sturdy quality that means 
Satisfactory service—low operating costs. 

Crane school plumbing is specifically made to stand up under 
the more than ordinary service expected in school use. Why 
not discuss your plans with your Plumbing Contractor or 
Crane Branch—they will gladly make recommendations on 
equipment best suited to your needs. 


CB754 Norwich vitreous 
china lavatory. Rec- 
tangular basin. Soap 
depression. Sizes: 20x18 
inches and 24x21 inches, 


CB 15-605 Correcto vit- 
reous china urinal. In- 
tegral strainer and trap. 
Can be installed in bat- 
tery for flushing with 
single tank. 


CB 11-660 Santon vitre- 
ous china closet. Elon- 
gated rim. Siphon jet. 
Vacuum breaker flush : 
valve. ' 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING HEATING PUMPS 
VALVES FITTINGS PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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with a dilemma. The only books avail- 
able were Vichy editions with emphasis 
on “family, work, homeland” and 
“specious commentaries on Petain’s de- 
pressing messages.” The children were 
asked to ransack their garrets for school- 
books, and some of them turned up with 
1920 editions. “They were old but at 
least in the right spirit.” 


To Conserve Children's Hearing 


The joint committee on health prob- 
lems in education made up of repre- 
sentatives of the N.E.A. and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at its 1945 
meeting in Chicago took up the con- 
servation of hearing in school children. 

The following recommendations were 
made. 

1. That the program for conserving 
hearing be an integral part of the school 
health program. 

2. That the state departments 
health and education and the state medi- 
cal society in each state cooperate in 
formulating a standardized program for 
conserving hearing. 

3. That instruction in hearing con- 
servation be included in teacher and 
nurse-training courses. 

4. That the program be uniformly 
applied in public, parochial and private 
schools. 

5. That schools adopt plans for test- 
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@ “A cheerful atmosphere .. . an 
. . . informal in character 


Miss Sophie A. Udin, Director and Librarian 


ZIONIST ARCHIVES AND LIBRARY 
chose GAYLORD BROS. Furniture and Equipment 


@ “This,” says Miss Udin, “is a special library—where students, 
research workers, authors, newspapermen, radio script writers, 
information on Zionism, 
Palestine, and the Middle East and post-war 


etc., come to get 


problems.” 


It is housed—for the convenience of these 
professional seekers after information—on the 
twenty-first floor of an office building at 41 East 
42nd St., New York City. Its windows look far 
It is a 
library with two kinds of vision. There’s the 
vision of its founders, who sought to make 
information readily available on Zionism. And 
there’s the vision which dictated its convenient 
location, it’s disarming air of casualness—and 
the pleasant pastime of thinking long thoughts 
—of digesting opinions—while gazing in revery 


across Manhattan to the Palisades. 


from its lofty windows. 


Its pink-beige walls, beige linoleum with russet brown 
borders, venetian blinds that match the walls, with 
tapes that match the floor border—these are a perfect 
background for the informality and inviting comfort of 


Gaylord Bro, 








ing pupils and obtaining treatment for 
them and that special education be pro- 
vided. 

6. That audiometers be owned by dis- 
tricts having 600 or more pupils and 
that the state furnish them to smaller 
districts. 

7. That only audiometers accepted by 
the A.M.A. be used and that trained 
persons make the tests. 

8. That schools teach children to 
avoid colds and give proper care to 
their ears. 


Years Before 6 


Children grow before they are 6, per- 
haps even faster than they do after 6, 
according to the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A., which has 
completed a policy statement on “Ex- 
tending School Services Downward.” 
The war has shown, more than peace- 
time experience has ever demonstrated, 
that children profit from prekindergar- 
ten education. The foundations for 
health, emotional and social development 
are laid during these early years. 

Some children have home advantages 
which give them a fair start in life. 
Others do not. It is the responsibility of 
the nursery school and the kindergarten, 
supported as public schools for all the 
children of all the people, to minister 
to the needs of this latter group. 


attractive library 
and practicable.” 


place to do research. 
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GAYLORD BROS. furniture and equipment. It is a 
library for the use of impatient men, with deadlines 
to meet. GAYLORD equipment gets the information 
quickly GAYLORD furniture makes it a pleasant 








PUBLICATIONS 


Suggested School Health Policies. Revised Edi- 
tion. A new charter for school health formu- 
lated by the National Committee on School 
Health Policies, representing the combined points 
of view of 15 national organizations. A guide 
for schools and communities in developing bal- 
anced programs of health education and care. 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 





tions, Columbia University. 25 cents. 
The Veteran Comes to the Denver Public 
Schools. By James A. Hall and Prudence Bost- 


wick. A study of the needs and interests of vet- 
erans in Denver and a statement of the educa- 
tional and vocational program available to them 
in that city’s schools. Denver: Denver Public 
Schools. 


Denver—Queen of Mountain and Plain. [e- 
vised for the use of pupils in the Denver junior 
high schools from ‘‘A Short History of Denver” 
by the Colorado Writers’ Program of the W.P.A. 
The story of the city, providing pupils a basis 
for a better understanding of the world in which 


they live. Denver: Denver Public Schools. 
On the Farm. By Julie E. Weyse. Newest of 
the “Fun Learning French” booklets. Tells in 


story form incidents in the lives of two children 
introduced in the previous books. Each incident 
is followed by questions for use in conversation 
and composition, with vocabularies. A book for 
beginners. New York 24, N. Y.: The Julie Naud 
Co., Box 120, Station W. 65 cents. 


Vital Information for Teachers and Students 
of Home Economics. A compilation of advertise- 
ments of Swift & Company for the last two 
years covering their own products, new develop- 
ments, technics and the fied of nutrition. Chi- 
cago: Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards. 


A New Cardinal Objective of American Edu- 
cation. By 


Harry P. Smith. The J. Richard 
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Reading Room— 
general informa- 
tion desk in cen- 
ter. 
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BESELER MODEL OA2... 


Specially designed to meet 
every classroom need! 
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: Ps ES, from this one instrument, you can obtain perfect opaque 

OTHER OUTSTANDING , or transparent projection. Simply pull a lever and you 
FEATURES OF P immediately switch to the type of projection you require... 
BESELER P i and the lens system is perfectly matched, thereby eliminating 
MODEL OA2 / the need to adjust the instrument for distance. The BESELER 
eeennat Hiei tap / MODEL OA2 provides unmatched screen illumination . . . 
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dies... Modern in Design. of coins, Stamps or other actual objects . . . Book Pages... 
ae Bart my Slides ... Pamphlets .. . Films... Postcards ... Snapshots... 
, a fave py 2 Bg / Clippings . .. Letters . . . Photographic negatives for making 
4 Genes Four woems, / enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and Advertisements. . . 
4 4 WRITE FOR Standard Slides and Opaque Material up to 644” x 644”... 


/ 
, pres TIVE Special film attachment accommodates single and double-width 
OOKLET N films and 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. 


243 EAST 23rd STREE | 9 __ NEW. 10, 
LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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Street Lecture for 1945 at Syracuse University 
on the trend toward international organization, 
the part education must play, ethical training 
as an essential of the educational program, and 
the need for an international education organ- 
Syracuse University. 


ization. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
50 cents. 

Some Educational Problems in Peru. By Max. 
H. Mifiano-Garcia. No. 1 in the Occasional 


Series of the Institute of Latin-American Studies 
of the University of Texas, discussing (1) edu- 
cational work to incorporate the rural popula- 
tion of Peru into the full functions of the na- 
tional life, (2) public education in Peru. 
Spanish text with English translations. Austin, 
Tex.: The University of Texas Press. 


Improved Family Living Through Improved 
Housing. A report of the committee on housing 
for the family made to The Woman's Founda- 
tion, Ine. following a conference of six groups 
of consultants on problems of the community, 
home and family. New York 16, N. Y.: The 
Woman’s Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40th Street. 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Soaps and Other Deter- 
gents. Twenty-nine specifications and _ tests 
made by a committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials and a 30 page bibliography 
of aluminum and other metal cleaning. Phila- 
delphia 2: American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 260 Broad Street. $1.75. 


School Expenditures in War and Peace. Re- 
search Bulletin Vol. 23 No. 3 of the National 
Education Association, pointing out the impli- 
cations for the public schools of past experience 
and predictions concerning future economic de- 
velopments. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W. 
Medical Record Librarians. By Marguerite 
Wykoff Zapoleon and Elsie Katcher. Bulletin 


203 No. 6 in the series ‘““The Outlook for Women 
in Occupations in the Medical Services.’’ A dis- 
eussion of the prewar situation of women in this 
occupation, war-time changes and the outlook. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 






















Investing in Yourself. Unit No. 4 of the Con- 
sumer Education Series. A 90 page unit giving 
sound guidance for the critical years, educational 
and vocational, with advice about dollars and 
cents. Washington 6, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. 25 cents; discounts on 
quantities. 


The State of the University. By Robert M. 
Hutchins. The annual report of the president of 
the University of Chicago, including a descrip- 
tion of the major réle played by the university 
in the creation of the atom bomb. 


The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests and Vo- 
cational Guidance for Junior and Senior High 
School Pupils. Educational bulle.ins Nos. 14 and 
15 published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28. lree 
upon request. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Dr. William H. Lemmel, superintend- 
ent of schools at Wilmington, Del., and 
formerly superintendent at Highland 
Park., Mich., has been selected as super- 
intendent of public instruction for the 
Baltimore public schools. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. David Weglein who reaches 
the retirement age on June 30. 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, superintend- 
ent of schools at Omaha, Neb., will take 
office March 1 as superintendent of 
District of Columbia schools, to succeed 
Robert L. Haycock, who is retiring. 


Doctor Corning holds a master’s degree 








in English from Dickinson College and 
a master’s degree in school administra- 
tion from Columbia University; he also 
has an honorary degree of doctor of 
education from Colorado College. 


Marquis E. Shattuck has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
schools at Detroit. Mr. Shattuck has 
done graduate work in theology and 
education at the University of Chicago, 
Boston University and Harvard. 


Dr. J. E. Scott has returned to his 
position as superintendent of schools at 
Peekskill, N. Y., after being released 
from military service. 

Edward A. Saltsman, for the last 
eight years superintendent of Carroll 
County schools in Ohio, has been named 
superintendent of the Mahoning County 
schools in Ohio. He succeeds Charles 
B. Rayburn who resigned to become 
county auditor. 


Frank Bartlett, superintendent of 
Bendle High School, Flint, Mich., has 
announced his resignation effective with 
the close of the school year. 

George Tingue has retired as principal 
of Downsville High School, Downsville, 
N. Y. 

Lt. Arthur S. Fenske has returned to 
Monroe County, Wisconsin, as county 
superintendent of schools after a three 
years’ leave of absence for service with 








The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture . . 
full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 

There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 


. will soon be utilized in 


Sem Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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Teamwork helps cut corners 


St 


Cooperation counts in any business ... especially yours. We lems so they can put up our products to give you years of 
can make the best window shades and Venetian blinds in the dependable service. When you specify Columbia shades and 
, world (as we modestly think we do) but we honestly couldn't blinds, you're buying the results of a team that has joined up 
as do it without our dealers. They keep us posted on what you to give you the most for your money! 
2 want in blinds and shades. They study your installation prob- 


See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, (NC. © 225 FLFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, W.Y. 
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the Navy. Ollie Swanson, former super- 
intendent, served during his absence. 
Mrs. Clara E. Hoskins, assistant prin- 
cipal of Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y., er more than 20 
years, has retired. > 


William M. Bush, principal” of .Bing- 
hamton Central High Schipol inpham- 
ton, N. Y., has resigned ‘to* enter busi- 


ness. 
_ 


James Russell Cretcher has been ‘ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hhitagis 
Soldiers and Sailors Children’s Schéol* 
Normal, Ill. Mr. Cretcher has 


School, has been acting as superintend- 
ent. 


Principals 

J. B. Cover has retired as principal 
of the Reed School, Campbell, Ohio, 
after twenty-eight years in that post. 
His retirement marks. the end of fifty 
years’ service in.Qhio public schools. 

William Henry Séawell, acting prin- 
cipal of the Alexander Park School, 
Portsmouth, Va., has been named princi- 


pal. He succeeds W. A. Early who has 


been appointed county superintendent. 


beéris 
teacher of English and head track coac 


E. F. Osburn has resigned as principal 


at Lyons Township High School “and of Perry High School, Perry, lowa, to 


Junior College, LaGrange, Ill. He ‘re- 
lieves Lester R. Gerber, assistant deputy 
director of the state welfare department, 
who has been acting head. 


Thomas F. Nolan, principal of Web 
School at Waterbury, Conn., has 
been named assistant superintendent of 


ster 


schools at Waterbury. He has been suc- 
ceeded at Webster by Michael F. Wal- 
lace who was recently discharged from 
the Army. 


Lt. Cmdr. Angus B. Rothwell has 
been placed on inactive duty by the 
Navy and has resumed the superintend- 
ency of schools at Superior, Wis. Dur- 
ing his absence, Vernon E. van Patter, 
director of the McCaskill Training 


accept a civil service post with the re- 
habilitation division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at. Des Moines. Esther 
Smull, assistant high school principal, 
will become acting principal. 

Anthony A. Pupillo, principal of Ston- 
ington High School, Stonington, Conn., 
for the last three Yess. has. resigned to 
take a similar positi6h 4t Plainville High 
School, Plainville} Conn. 

George Search is the new principal of 
Keyport High School, Keyport, N. J. 

David A. Snyder hastbeen elected 
principal of Midland High School, Mid- 
land, Pa. He was formerly assistant 


pringipal of the junior-senior high school 
ide Pa. 


Gordon M. Bly is the new principa 
of the senior high school at Independ- 
ence, Iowa, succeeding J. Howard Orth. 
Mr. Bly was recently discharged fron 
the service in which he rose to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in the school ad 
ministration branch of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. 


C. N. Hegstrom, science teacher, ha 
been promoted to principal of the high 
school at Olivia, Minn. 

He succeeds Kenneth Jones who re 
signed from school work to enter private 
business. 


Thomas A. Grasso has been appointed 
principal of the Center School, East 
Hartford, Conn., succeeding Alice Baker 
who retired. 


Miscellaneous 


Dr. Galen Jones, principal of East 
Orange High School, East Orange, N. J., 
has been appointed head of the new 
division of secondary education of the 
U. S. Office of Education.. Doctor Jones 
was selected as the result of a canvass 
of the secondary school field by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, director of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has described 
the new post as “the most important 
position in the field of secondary educa- 
tion in the country.” Doctor Jones for- 
merly taught at the University of Mis 
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Rich in nutrition, low in cost, casy to prepare, bran 


muffins baked with Downyflake Mix are made to 
order for your school lunch program. They're 
simple to make—to Downyflake Bran Muffin Mix 
just add water... mix... bake. 


Downytlake 3 
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Downyfiake Baking Mix Division 
Doughnut Corporation of America 


Gentlemen: 


Low Cost.” 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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NUTRITIONAL VALUE 
CALCIUM-8% daily needs 
VITAMIN B,-25% 
NIACIN-12 Y% ! 
IRON-27% Los 
PHOSPHORUS-30%,» 


Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to 
Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at 
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Product Application Engineering is a term used by The Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration to describe a service which is available to School Authorities and Architects in all 


sections of the country. 


Stated simply, Product Application Engineering is the scientific and practical application 
of the exact type, size and model of equipment which will best solve any heating or venti- 
lating problem. It involves careful comparison of the requirements of each individual job 


with the specifications and performance of products. 


You will find Herman Nelson Product Application Engineers thoroughly familiar with school 
heating and ventilating problems. They are ready with practical as well as technical assist- 
ance in the selection and application of heating and ventilating equipment which will pro- 


vide most efficient and economical results. 


Behind them is the vast experience which Herman Nelson has gained during the past 39 
years in serving the school field. During this period, it has been Herman Nelson's privilege 


to pioneer most of the advancements in the science of unit ventilation for schools. 


Contact the nearest Herman Nelson Product Application Engineer for assistance in the solu- 


tion of any heating or ventilating problem — for new schools or for remodeling projects. 


The HERMAN NELSON 








CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating: Equipment 
General Offices and Factories: Moline, Illinois. 








souri and Ohio State University and was 
principal of Plainfield High School, 
Plainheld, N. J., from the year 1934 to 
1942. 


Col. Francis T. Spaulding, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion who has been on leave to direct 
the Army’s educational program, will 
succeed Dr. George D. Stoddard as New 
York State commissioner of education on 


July 1. 


W. Max Chambers, superintendent of 
schools at Okmulgee, Okla., has been 
appointed N.E.A. director for Okla- 


homa. 


Bruce A. Findlay, formerly supervisor 
of the audio-visual education section of 
the Los Angeles city schools, has been 
promoted to the position of head super- 
visor of the instructional aids and serv- 
ices branch of the Los Angeles city 
schools which includes a library and 
textbook section, audio-visual aids section 
and a guidance and counseling section. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Martha B. Lucas, assistant dean at 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 
since 1944, has been elected president 
of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., 
succeeding Dr. Meta Glass who re- 
signed. The latter, a sister of Senator 
Carter Glass, was named president 


emeritus of the institution which she 
has headed since 1925. Doctor Lucas, a 
native of Louisville, Ky., is a graduate 
of Goucher College and George Wash- 
ington University and holds the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of London. 


Dr. J. Edward Walters has been in- 
augurated as the eighth president of 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


Dr. Ernest Hahne has been named 
president of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, to succeed the late Dr. Alfred 
H. Upham. Doctor Hahne has taught 
public finance and taxation at North- 
western University since 1919. During 
World War I, he was personnel officer 
under Col. Walter Dill Scott, former 
head of Northwestern. 


Dr. Carter Davidson, president of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., has been 
named president of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. He will assume his 
duties as the latter institution’s thirteenth 
president in March. 


Deaths 


William E. Poore, district superintend- 
ent of high schools in Chicago since 
1941, died December 9 at the age of 64. 
Prior to going to Chicago in 1913 to 
become a teacher at Lane Technical 


High School, he was superintendent of 
schools at Hinkley, Ill. Mr. Poore was 
a member of the Chicago Bar Asso- 


ciation. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, 
55, superintendent of Catholic schools 
in the Philadelphia archdiocese, died in 
November. He had been a domestic 
prelate since 1930 by order of Pope 
Pius XI. 


Nathan Chipman Hamblin, retired 
principal of Punchard High School, 
Andover, Mass., died recently. He had 
been principal of the Punchard school 
for thirty-one years prior to his retire- 
ment four years ago at the age of 70. 


William Mather Lewis, president 
emeritus of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., and president of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., from 
1923 to 1927, died suddenly at the age 
of 67. He had retired last spring as 
president of Lafayette College after serv- 
ing from 1927. 

Charles Reukauf, principal of Pine 
Hill High School, Buffalo, N. Y., since 
1933, died recently following a heart 
attack, 


Dr. Allan R. Congdon, director of 
education and professor of secondary 
education at the University of Nebraska, 
died recently. Doctor Congdon was na- 
tional treasurer of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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RESUMES PRODUCTION 
For Civilian Needs 


Yes, the same “YandE” high grade pre-war style Master 
Steel Desks and Empire Steel Files are now rolling off the 
production line. Schools, America’s largest business, need 


and deserve first consider- 
ation. “YandE” Branches 
in the larger cities and hun- 
dreds of exclusive agents 
everywhere are being sup- 
plied as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Place your order now and enjoy the 
best in office and administrative equip- 
ment system and spplies. 


Finished in 
attractive “YandE” 
Neutra-Tone 
warm gray 
which reduces light 
absorption 30% 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMANA*D FRBE MFG.(O. 


1040 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


AGENTS AND 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - 
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I, 
VA 


Jack and his wife licked the platter clean —as 
a result of specialization. 


The same principle applies to many things — 
school cleaning, for example. And that’s where 
Wyandotte Cleaners shine. There’s one of 
_ these specialized products for each type of 
maintenance cleaning and dishwashing job. 


Maintenance cleaning is made easy by the 
use of Wyandotte Detergent on floors, walls, 
porcelain, marble. Or, for those who pre- 
fer an all-soluble cleaner, there’s Wyandotte 
F-100.* Wyandotte 97 Paste is sure to please 
any one who likes a paste cleaner. 


Free-rinsing Wyandotte Keego* is for dish- 


4. B. FORD DIVISION 
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washing by machine, in hard water or soft. 
Sudsy Wyandotte H.D.C.* is the all-around 
cleaner for hand dishwashing. Wyandotte 
Neosuds* is for glassware and light dishwash- 
ing. For detarnishing silver, there’s nothing 
like Wyandotte G.L.X.* 


And for an effective germicide and deodor- 
ant—use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor* in foot 
baths, pools, lavatories, locker rooms ... for 
rinsing fresh vegetables and dishes, glasses, 
silver. Makes effective germicidal hand rinse. 


Your Wyandotte Representative will be 
glad to give you further information about the 


full line of specialized Wyandotte Cleaners. 
* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


yandotte 
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Practically indestructible me 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 








No ports to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid a 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. & 















Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 
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Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 


: : 1. They resist all destruction common with 
Guard before mnsesting many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
The guard holds the inkwell ing replacement expense. 


fr 


































firmly in place and prevents 2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
F ; : : : it from being pushed out of down supply costs. 
The main objective of hot meals for school children is to the desk by books. ©, See Ghaieste senenion, cone iheoute 


insure their getting well balanced and nutritious foods. Guard after inserting Gamage. 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 


are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 
Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1101 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


This requires uniform and controlled food preparation . . . 
impossible if cooking is done by many people in many 
kitchens. 





AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food, Soup and Liquid | 
Carriers make practical the establishment of central control | 
kitchens and the distribution of hot or cold foods in any 
quantities to individual schools any distance. 


Low first cost. Little or no operating or maintenance cost 
. all-stainless steel AerVoiDs are so durably built! 





Experienced food consultants to help you work out city or | 
rural school lunch feeding problems without cost or obliga- 
tion to you. ® For teachers’ and office desks 


Write for new circular J46 


“A forward step in school feeding.” B Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


ACUUNT orn 


Company | 
25 S. Hoyne Avenue ¢ Chicago 12, Illinois 


3 RVo 1) Vacuum Jnsubated 
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Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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The Need for a Basic Understanding 


(HE WAR TECHNICALLY 1S OvER. Few of our people realize that this cruelest of 
Ta wars was merely an interlude in a world revolution,” says Alonzo G. 
Grace, State Commissioner of Education of Connecticut. ‘“The war was a 
physical expression of an intellectual conflict that has not been settled. We have 
disposed of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo, but the elimination of the leader does 
not guarantee the termination of the ideology, either of the leader or of the move- 


ment which he sponsored. 


‘The totalitarian mind a generation ago began to spread. its poisonous 
philosophy and unprincipled procedures world-wide. By conquering school 
systems; by operating through centralized ministries of education; by organizing 
youth nationally for service to the state; by crushing free institutions; by organizing 
a massive military machine, and by creating an atmosphere of false security, 


dictatorship triumphed. 


) ‘The sovereignty of the people and the dignity of the individual became 
abandoned ideals. The state became the fundamental basis for living. Dictatorships 
; do not arise from spontancous revolution, but from single acts which, when fully organized 
. and nurtured, reduce the individual overnight to a state of intellectual, moral and even 
. physical subservience. 

: ; “It is not too early to begin an evaluation and, in many cases, a reorganization 
: of the content of the social studies as now taught in our schools. The need fer a 
basic understanding of our liberty; of our human and natural resources; cf our 
“4 position in world affairs, and of geography and history is evident. 


‘We must raise a generation committed to the improvement of our democracy 


: and constitutional government. Accurate information on significant current de- 
velopments is a necessary adjunct in this task. As such, The Reader’s Digest provides 

m a concise, readable handbook of world events and trends. Newspapers and 

; magazines are textbooks on modern problems, and should be so used.”’ 

ck 
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TRIPLE MILEAGE ON A 


joliled STEEL-WOOL PAD! 


And that’s a conservative claim for this aid to 
labor-saving maintenance of waxed floors. Actual 
tests show the Finnell Welded Pad wears three to 
four times longer than pads of ordinary design. 
Welded construction—which allows the pad to wear 
evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shredding and 
bunching of the pad— gets all the wear out of all 
the material ! 


This same feature—welded construction—is also 
responsible for finer, faster work. With uniform 
contact assured, the Welded Pad must and does do 
a better job in less time. It’s the perfect pad for 
dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, 
wear-resisting finish . . . in a single operation! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on 
any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. Sold 
in limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 
21-inch. Grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polish- 
ing, and burnishing. No. 1— Average, for cleaning 
and scrubbing. No. 2—Coarse, for use on rough 
floors. No. 3—Very Coarse, for removing paint 
and varnish. 


For consultation or litera- 
ture on Finnell Pads, |” 
Waxes, and Maintenance 
Machines, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 201 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pian0eers and Specialishs i“ 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


Plan your new 


FLOOR 


for long term satisfaction 


Good design and forward-looking engineering can vastly increase 
the value of a new floor. Imaginative use of colors and patterns 
will contribute to the cheerful atmosphere of class rooms, and 
can add impressive beauty to entrance halls, lobbies and cor. 
ridors. 


Sound engineering calls for the use of special materials for 
special areas . . . floors that provide extra durability in entrance 
halls, non-slip safety on stairs, ramps, elevator landings, etc., 
protection against grease drippings in kitchens, domestic science 
rooms, and behind serving counters in cafeterias, resistance to the 
acids and chemicals in laboratories. Correct floor installation 
requires inspection of subfloors and their prior smoothing 
and conditioning, where necessary, to lengthen floor life. 


and many others .. . are surveyed and 
solved in advance when you avail yourself of Thos. Moulding’s 
responsible floor service. A backlog of experience qualifies 
Thos. Moulding Floor Contractors to anticipate your needs . 

and the wide range of Thos. Moulding Materials enables them 
to install the right floor in the right place. Before you build or 
remodel, send for our catalog. Write to: THOS. MOULDING 


FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


fy Hoag 


All these problems .. . 


FLOORS 


from Plastics 


This school laboratory floor has been planned for underfoot 
comfort, easy maintenance . . . and long-term satisfaction 
through use of Thos. Moulding Acid-Resistant Tile flooring. 
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HONOR ROLLS & MEMORIALS | | FOLEY Master Size 


in solid BRONZE N Eel iia 


There can be no tribute more PUREES 
fitting to those students who QUICKLY 


answered our country’s call to 


arms, than an Honor Roll in MADE for 


everlasting Bronze. Here at CREAM 
“Bronze Tablet Headquar- SOUPS 
” . 
ters” our craftsmen skillfully 
design distinctive and digni- There is nothing to 
- ° " : compare with the ease 
fied memorials, testimonials, and speed of the 
; 3T 
tablets, doorplates, signs . . . ee coat wie 
from beautiful, imperishable in making smooth 
a purees of corn, peas, 
Bronze. spinach, potatoes—all 
- : vegetables for cream 
soups. Takes out seeds 
and skins for cream 
bh ton f il Tm ee . f h of tomato soup or tomato sauces. 
‘ ree ul SIZe . rawing oO the 4 ACK Also makes smooth fluffy mashed potatoes,._No lumps !—2 gallons 
plaque desired will be made on in 5 minutes! Mashes, rices or strains all cooked vegetables or 
. . fruits. Makes apple sauce—just quarter apples, no coring, no peeling. 
request. Send for illustrated cata- Needs less sugar. 25% more yield. 
log and complete “order-bv-mail” Hand-operated. Fits securely on large pots or crocks. Made of 
> . 22-gauge steel, tin-coated. $4.95 postpaid. Send coupon. 








information to Dept. NS. 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 86-1 2nd St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


[] Enclosed is $4.95 for one MASTER SIZE 
FOLEY FOOD MILL 


| Send Circular 


Name 
(Write address plainly in margin) 











EQUIPMENT Join in Joyous Song 


wears With These New 16mm Sound Films 
sSAl YITILITyY Here's a new group of world-renowned hymns and famous songs 


just released in l6mm sound, with words superimposed on appro- 
priate scenic backgrounds, to permit audiences to join in the 
singing. 

veryone from 8 to 80 loves to sing these favorites. Just the 
thing for school assemblies, church socials and Sunday school, etc. 


“SONG BOOK of the SCREEN” Subjects 


(Running Time: 3 minutes each) 
END OF A PERFECT DAY HOME SWEET HOME 
JINGLE BELLS AMERICA (My Country "Tis of Thee) 
HOME ON THE RANGE OLD BLACK JOE 


HYMNALOGUES 


(35 Subjects—3 minutes each) 
BLEST BE THE TIE JESUS SAVIOUR PILOT ME 
I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY JUST AS I AM 
I NEED THEE EVERY HOUR O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 
IN THE GARDEN WHAT A FRIEND 
JESUS LOVER OF MY SOUL SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 


and 25 other well-known hymns. 


All films now available in color and will soon be obtainable in 
black and white. 








Sports in Color 
, A PARADE OF AQUATIC CHAMPIONS 
Specify Horn Folding Bleachers and Electrically Available for the first time! The only flim chewing pont 
4 a ° an resent swimming and diving champions in action— 
Operated Folding Partitions for @ more flexible dian, Gina of pond favorite bulpuces hank: wy stars. 


An excellent film with a universal appeal—a sure-fire hit 


gym layout. Orders will be processed as rapidly with all sports fans. 1 reel—(10 minutes ) 











as materials are available. Horn SCngeneers will All films in 16mm sound—at your nearest film library 
gladly work with you to modernize your present ae © 

P ") 2 va These are only a few of the Post Pictures available 

gym or in planning a new unit. Dept. 3! for the home, school, church or any other gathering. 

You'll find these and other favorites all listed in Post 


Pictures’ new catalogue. Write for your FREE copy 
today. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY POST PICTURES CORP. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 723 Seventh Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 
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<—- CANNING 


Model 3M Steamer 


Striving for 
BETTER FOOD 
SERVICE? 


Schools equipped with Market Forge Steam 
Cookers serve a much wider choice of foods 
... at less cost and with less time required for 
preparation. 


The SPEED—SIMPLICITY and SAFETY of 
MAFORCO automatic steamer operation has 
been a brand new adventure in modern cook- 
ing methods for Dietitians who have found that 
these Maforco Steam Cookers can do the most 
complex menu preparation with a minimum 
of time and attention. 





Write today for your free 
copy of the MAFORCO 
bulletin about steamers 


and steam cooking. 


MARKET FORGE CoO. 


Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 
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NATIONAL LOCK 
COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS 


























Designed and ruggedly built for long 
life and maximum protection to school 
lockers. 


Heavy plated case — double weight, 
steel construction for protection against 
abuse. 


Smooth operating, precision made lock 
mechanism, assures dependable service. 


Heavy 5/16” diameter shackle. Black 
enameled dial with white numerals and 
graduations. 





AVAILABLE IN TWO POPULAR STYLES 


No. 68-265 (at right). A heavy No. 68-264 (at left). Same 
duty lock, requiring three num- top quality construction § as 
ber dialing to open. When above, except with master key 
shackle is inserted into case, feature. Student uses dial to 
combination is disarranged and open lock. Authorized custo- 
lock must be redialed to open. dian can gain immediate access 
Dial is locked against rotation to lock with master key. 

when shackle is open. 






Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK 


An attractive, durable, loose-leaf leatherette 
covered Lock REcorp Book, containing charts 
for records of your Combination Locks, is 
available at no extra cost with each order of 
100 locks or more. 


¥ 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
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STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


AGAIN 


Production 


backed 
by the same 
10-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


given since 1925 





Is your 
order in? 


WRITE 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4642 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Cau Steel Folding Chairs 
jn institutional service than any other make 


There are more 











For Trouble-free Locker 
Administration— 


Use Dudley Locks 


Dependable Dudley locks resist picking and 
forcing . . . reduce locker repair bills to negli- 
gible proportions. 


The Dudley Master Chart furnished with each 
installation lists lock numbers and combina- 
tions consecutively. 


The Dudley line of school locks is complete 
and features the famous Rotodial (RD2) which 
will soon be available in stainless steel... 
and the Rotopoint (RP5) in a steel-cased, self- 
locking model. Also included are built-in types 
with the master-keyed feature. These combi- 
¥ nations can be changed in a few seconds 
) without removal of lock. 


See your Dudley representative for details or 
write direct. 


DUDLEY 





LOCK CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Hi. 


570 W. Monroe St. 












FOR THE 
ASKING! 




























Get the Extra 
SERVICE 


KemROCK 
GIVES! 


—a Valuable Feature of Kewaunee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The KemROCK working surfaces of Kewaunee Furniture 




































successfully resist acids, alkalies and solvents. Being “rock- 
hard” they also resist abrasion, and both physical and 
thermal shocks. KemROCK gives you a big plus value. 
Add this to Kewaunee’s streamlined beauty, working con- 
veniences and fine workmanship and you will understand 


why America’s Finest Laboratories are Kewaunee Equipped. 


Address Inquiries to—EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Heunuiced yy. Ce: 









Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5928, South Center Street, Adrian Michigan + Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 


Fire ounce 


CUROCHROME 


06, eo 8 OF 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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HILD Floor 








WAXING AND POL- 
ISHING floors to a hard, 
lustrous finish with lishing 
brush on HILD Floor Machine 


BUFFING with lambs 
woo! or felt buffer on 
HILD Floor Machines. Removes 
streaks, goes under radiators, 
polishes waxed cove base- 
boards. 


STEELWOOLING with 
ad and holder on 
ILD Floor Machine. Used for 
dry cleaning, polishing, scrub- 
bing, wet buffing of penetrating 
seals, etc. 


HILD Shower-feed Brush 


Soap solution flows from the tank 
on the handle of the HILD Machine 
to the back of the Shower-feed 


Brush then passes through 
accurately 2 oles penetrat- 
ing the brush back between each 


row of bristles. The speed of the 
bristles whips up the soap solution 
into rich, cleansing suds which 
clean thoroughly and evenly with- 
out waste and without splashing. 





Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS 
CLEANER, FASTER 





... and do all these 
other jobs, too! 


Just one Hild Machine, with a 
series of easily interchange- 
able attachments, conditions 
floors of all kinds . . . and 
then keeps them sparkling 
clean and bright. HILD Ma- 
chines operate with scarcely 
a whisper of noise. They run 
so easily that either a man 
or woman can operate them 
for long periods witheut tir- 
ing. The G. E. Capacitor type 
motors have no carbon 
brushes or commutators to 
gather dust or wear out. 


HILD Machines are made in 
four sizes and the two styles 
pictured above. The Portable 
Tcnk Type Machine employs 
the famous Shower-feed 
Brush pictured below to scrub 
floors cleaner, faster, at lower 
cost. 





woe @ FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO, 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC1 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


10! 





Destroy Odors H 0 \ 0 R R 0 L LS 


This New, Low-Cost Way MEMORIAL TABLETS 


To destroy persistent, obnoxious odors 
quickly, effectively merely apply a § / AWARD PLAQUES 
recommended solution of Oakite 
TRI-SAN to the offending areas or sur- —& OF 
faces. You'll find that Oakite TRI-SAN f& 
goes to work immediately and destroys GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 
all odors completely. It has no odor and, 
therefore, cannot mask one odor with 
another. At the same time, Oakite 
TRI-SAN disinfects and removes light 
soils ... performs these three important 
sanitation jobs, deodorizing, disinfect- 
ing, cleaning in the one operation. Ade- 
quate 1 ounce TRI-SAN to the gallon of 
water solution costs only 1 cent. 
Free 20-page handbook gives formulae 
. Suggestions for usage. Send for a 
copy today. 
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COR? FRSRPETE, HEE. x ONOR SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
SOD Tae Sarees, ear Verh 6, Oh. V. ; H International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 
and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 
fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
ATERIALS- METHODS SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLAN ING REQUIREMENT 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


BA HR"—.»»$.. — Oh ! What a Divkeronce 
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ZZ 


between ordinary projection and the 
brilliant, surpassing motion picture pro- 
jection afforded by Holmes Sound-on- 
Film machines. 


lle 


>» Yes, you can cut 


See, hear and compare 


the Holmes Projector and draw your 
own conclusions. Remember, the 
Holmes is the only 16 mm. projector with 
large 10-tooth sprockets, making thread- 
ing and operation easier. 


some fancy figures 
too by installing the 
McArthur school 
towel plan and Mc- 
Arthur heavy duty, 


cost saving, school 


MVE 


gym towels. Mc 

Arthur towels will soon be 
again available. Write Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


Ye Usthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 


o. mo sea ne ae 
4 1814 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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“IT’S A SWELL LITTLE KIT!” 


Says Saturday Evening Post Cover Artist 


Serer: mamma 


Steven Dohanos, famous mag- | Knife Chest, “It’s a swell 
azine cover artist, often paints | little kit!” 


from sets he has constructed 
in miniature...with his Safer, Surer, Sharper 





X-acto Knife. He finds a) 


sharp, easy-cutting X-acto 


the handiest of tools, with | 


plenty of just-right blades for 


Students and teachers both 
like X-acto Knives. They’re 
so easy to handle, even be- 
ginners turn out better work 











intricate detail work. ... and that keeps their inter- 

“I’ve used X-acto Knives | est high. X-acto is inexpen- 
for years,” says Mr. Dohanos. | sive, too. Single knives and 
And about the X-acto 3- | knife sets, from 50c to $5. 


ow -ette Kalas Have All 
These Important Advantages 





FIRST CHOICE of experts in hobby- 4 
craft and art fields. Indispensable 


i= 
tool for modelmaker’s workshop. gp 
| 
| 


40d 


\ 
\ 


INGENIOUS COLLET DEVICE tocks in 
| blades securely, so they can’t fold 
under on curves or heavy cuts. 

4 





10 BLADE SHAPES, interchange- . \ 
able. All of scalpel-sharp surgical , 
steel. A blade for every type of 

cutting job. 


Z CHANGE BLADES in about 5 seconds. 
> A twist, a twirl, and there! X-acto’s 
— always sharp, always ready. 
ieee 


— 
A SAMPLE OFFER 
Ce 


3 HANDLE STYLES, of solid dural- 
uminum construction. Designed for | X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
safety, firm grip, precise control.| 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 





| Teachers and School Executives 

Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and 
free copies of helpful booklets. 





* 
X-Acto s: 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 


—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DEVELOP COMMAND OF 


fundamental 


Processes ? 


ONE OF THE BASIC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


Music study actually stimulates the “growth” and 
strengthens the “muscles” of thinking. 


Reading notes, fingering an instrument, watching the 
director — simultaneously and on time — such 
mental and physical coordination develops command of the 
fundamental processes. 


Have you thought seriously of music practice, playing 
in groups, a band or an orchestra, from the standpoint 
of its educational value, aside from music training itself? 


In a little 16-page booklet, Pan-American has 
published a free discussion of this subject. You will be 
interested in reading it because it sets forth clear, 
concise truths in the unprejudiced manner School 
Executives like. May we send you a copy, 
with our compliments? Either the coupon below 
or a post card request will bring the story 
at once. Make it a point to send for it, today. 


Pan-AMERICAN 
Banp INSTRUMENT Co. 


DEPT.153, PAN-AMERICAN BLDG. 























ELKHART, INDIANA 1670 
ee mee ee ee ee ee 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUME) -. Elkhart, Indiana 
= Gentlemen: Please send me without ligation on my part, a free copy 
of your new booklet, ‘‘Music, and th sic Objectives of Education.’’ 
» Name — Position = 
" School : 
Address 
Town State 
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ASTER than a printing press! 


250 copies a minute! 


Niagara speeds your paper work! Silalin daen 


TYPEWRITTEN 
copy!” 


Next time you have a special rush bulletin—perhaps 
10,000 copies—and the printer says, “‘Can’t deliver 
for four or five days”— get them out in an hour in your 
own office, with an electric, fully automatic NIAGARA 
... world’s fastest duplicator! 
Exclusive NIAGARA features include: 
HAIRLINE REGISTRATION. Put any word, any line, 
exactly where you want it. Forms, color work, come out 
“just right.” 


SYNCHRONIZED SPEED of impression roller and drum 


makes the stencil last longer—no “drag” to tear stencil. 
ADJUSTABILITY. Feeds automatically rough or smooth, 
light or heavy paper—sizes 24 to 16”. Copy cut “off-center” 
can be moved up or down to any position on a letter-size sheet. 
NIAGARA’S full output during the war went to the 
government. Thousands upon thousands of these 
sturdy, efficient duplicating machines handled the 
multiplicity of tasks assigned to them in 
government work. Now they are avail- 


able to civilians again—ready to go to 
work for YOU! Drop us a card and we'll 
tell you more about NIAGARA duplicat- 
ing machines. 


as world’s festest duplicator 


NIAGARA DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 128 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
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Hearing Aid 


Designed for Classroom Use 


Designed exclusively for 
classroom use, the Reid 
Power-Bilt Hearing Aid is 
now available after a four 
year interval. A_ limited 
number manufactured 
prior to the war has been 
used in California schools, 
and the reaction has been enthusiastic. Educators are said 
to have found this instrument the best solution to the 
problem of aiding the hard of hearing child. 

Economy is claimed as one of the outstanding features. 
The cost of supplying individual Reid Power-Bilt Hearing 
Aids to the handicapped is less than the cost of maintain- 
ing special classes with Group Hearing Aid equipment and 
the psychological advantages are many, according to the 
manufacturer. The useful life of the “B” battery is more 
than 1500 hours, or six hours every school day for a year; 
the two 10 cent flashlight 
more than 300 hours, or six hours every school day for three 





“A” batteries used have a life of 


months. The two miniature vacuum tubes are of the plug- 
in type, easily accessible for replacement and_ available 
everywhere. 

The instrument carries a one year guarantee, and any 
school may have a free ten day demonstration upon request. 
—Reid Manufacturing Company, Department C, 652 North 
Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 108, refer to 
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Three-Dimensional Products 
Useful in Visual Education 


With visual education becoming more prominent in 
teaching methods, schools will be interested in the line of 
three-dimensional products designed by the Radex Stereo 
Company around the popular 35 mm. camera and 2 by 2 
inch color slides. The Radex Stereo Parallel, one of the 
first items, provides a means for taking two double frame 
35 mm. shots at the proper Stereo inter-ocular when the 
parallel is mounted between the camera and the tripod. 
The transparencies form a perfect stereo pair when mounted 
in two standard 2 by 2 inch slide binders and either may be 
viewed or projected singly. They may be inserted in a 
Radex Stereo Slide Holder as a pair for third dimensional 
viewing or projections. 

The Radex Binocular-Scope third dimensional viewer is 
made of die-cast aluminum and has a fine grain black 
crackle finish with chrome plated accessories. Outstanding 
features include its high quality precision ground lenses 14 
inches in diameter and its vernier adjustable focus. The 
viewer resembles a pair of binoculars in appearance and 
operation—The Radex Stereo Company, 1328 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

NS2 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 108, refer to 
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Rhythm Records 


Inspiration for Practice Session 


It will be no problem to 
entice Junior indoors for 
his daily practice session if 
his parents provide him 
with a set of Rhythm Rec- 
ords. The new type of 
phonograph records an- 
nounced recently by the 
Rhythm Records Company 
are rhythm-section accom- 
paniments to standard tunes. They are to be used as back- 
ground for practice or personal improvisations. Piano, 
guitar, bass and drums give the pupil a background chord- 
line on favorite tunes, and the recordings are made in 
accepted keys which are indicated on the labels. 

The records have a four-measure introduction leading 
into a series of choruses of rhythm accompaniment. No 
melody has been recorded, thus allowing greater freedom 
of ideas on the part of the individual pupil—Rhythm 
Records Company, 4842 Placidia Avenue, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 108, refer to 
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Projector Can Be Used 
As Public Address System 


To meet expanding needs 
of the school plant, the 
DeVry Corporation has re- 
sumed manufacture of its 
16 mm. sound-on-film 
equipment for civilian use. 
Projector and separate 
sound system are housed in 
two individual, balanced 
carrying cases, making it possible to use the 25-watt ampli- 
fier and 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker separately with 
turntable or with microphone as a public address system. 
Without extra equipment, the DeVry projector can be used 
to transmute either sound or silent films and natural color. 
—DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, 


Til. 
NS4 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 108, refer to 








Adhesive Cloth Tape 
Has Many Uses Around School 


Mystick, a pressure-sensitive cloth tape which is extra 
strong, tight-gripping and waterproof, has many uses around 
the school. It will hold notices, artwork and murals to walls 
and blackboards in classrooms, halls and gymnasiums; it 
will help in repairing or covering rough edges of desks 
and chairs to save hose and clothing; it will aid in repairing 


















worn electric cords and preventing wear on new ones; it 
will come in handy in mending leaking water pipes and 
garden hose; it will be useful in constructing toys in kin- 
dergarten work. An illustrated brochure describing count- 
less uses for Mystick is available from the manufacturer.— 
Mystick Adhesive Products, 2635 North Kildare Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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New Construction 


Locks Bulb Permanently to Base 


With lighting an impor- 
tant problem whether it is 
installation of new fixtures 
or replacements for old 
ones, schoolmen will be in- 
new con- 
featured in Wa- 
bash-Birdseye lamps. All of 
the company’s standard-line 
lamps from 300 watts and 


terested in the 
struction 


upward, all reflector lamps 
and industrial infra-red 
heat lamps will be manufactured with Superlok, a construc- 
tion which permanently locks bulb to base and heretofore 
has been supplied primarily to the U. S. Government on 
lamp contract. 

The new construction, which eliminates base cementing 
and neck strapping, consists of a threaded collar screwed 
to the base, with 
gripping the dimpled neck of the glass bulb. A permanent 
lock which cannot be separated by the weight of the bulb, 
position of burning, heat or age is the result—Wabash Ap- 
pliance Corporation, 335 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Flange-Jacks 


Provides Safe, Economical Repair 


For quick, easy and safe gasket renewal, school mainte- 
nance men will find that Flange-Jacks, a new tool to open 
pipe flanges, provides economical repair and at the same 
time offers maximum protection to both personnel and 
plant. With 
chisel method is eliminated; pipe flanges can be opened or 
closed without damage to flange faces and without danger 
from sparks, an important factor when work is being done 
on inflammable line or in the presence of gas fumes. The 
dangers of chips and flying wedges are eliminated also. 


the new tool, the hazardous hammer and 


Flange-Jacks operates with a minimum of labor, simplify- 
ing repairs in tight, cramped locations. It exerts tre 
mendous pressure smoothly and evenly and thus eliminates 
vibration along the pipeline and the possibility of causing 
new leaks in near-by joints. The tool is capable of opening 
joints against a load of 15 tons without damage to the 
flanges. Simple in design, the jaws are heavy, one-piece 
steel forgings and screw points are case hardened. Standard 
size Flange-Jacks open all 2 to 20 inch flanges and hold 
them in perfect alignment.—T. G. Persson Company, 224 
Glenwood Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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New Projector 
Is Announced by RCA Victor 


Designed primarily to provide schools and colleges, 
churches, industry, commercial establishments, civic groups 
and similar organizations with the highest quality of pro- 
jection and sound reproduction, the new projector, RCA 
Model 201, has been announced by the 16 mm. equipment 
section of the RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America. Combining professional performance with rugged 
construction and simple, foolproof operation, initial units of 
the new and improved 16 mm. sound film projector are 
now coming off the production lines and limited deliveries 
to dealers have already been made. 

Equipped with a 20-watt audio amplifier, the new model 
includes the famous RCA Sound Stabilizer, RCA’s new 
friction-drive, even tension take-up and a completely remov- 
able film gate which’ permits easy, instantaneous cleaning 
of the aperture. The model can be taken apart with only a 
screw driver and an open-end wrench, and it can be re- 
assembled in but a few moments.—Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
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Magnetic Tape Recorder 
Aid to Speech Training 

The magnetic tape recorder, which the Army Air Forces 
and Navy used with outstanding success in training men 
for radio communication and operation of ship command 
systems, is proving profitable in speech training, according 
to H. M. Turney, drama coach at Los Angeles City College. 

In his eighteenth year as chairman of the department of 
drama at the college, Mr. Turney has installed a magnetic 
tape recorder which he says already has shown its value 
in improving voice enunciation, pronunciation and speech 
accentuation. City College, situated near Hollywood, must 
provide speech instruction acceptable to stage, films and 
radio, Mr. Turney points out, and he has been college men 
tor to such famous film personalities as Alexis Smith, 
Wayne Morris and Donna Reed. 

The magnetic recorder, a complete unit within itself, 
requires no disks or sound film and plays back imme- 
diately without rewinding.—Magnetic Recorders, 7120 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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NEW CATALOGS 





Booklet Describes 


History, Principles of Fluorescent Lamp 


“The development of the fluorescent lamp in 1938 opened 
up a new era in lighting as revolutionary and far-reaching 
as Edison’s invention of the incandescent lamp in 1879,” 
says the new booklet, “The Fluorescent Lamp,” published 
by Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. The purpose of this book- 
let is to help the reader know more about this new, different 
light source, how it is made and how it works. Anyone 
concerned with lighting in schools will be particularly in- 
terested in the information this booklet has to offer. Writ- 
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ten in simple, understandable language, the booklet is 
No. 1 in the company’s “Know How” lighting series. 
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Schools Invited 
To Submit Printing Samples for Folder 


“ATF Printing Project Idea File for Educational Institu- 
tions” is the first of a series of school printing project fold- 
ers to be issued from time to time by American Type 
Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. To meet 
the present needs of adults whose education has been inter- 
rupted and those who realize the necessity of preparing 
themselves to meet changing industrial conditions, many 
cities are organizing special evening school and college 
programs. ATF feels such programs should be accompanied 
by convincing literature to publicize the guidance and edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities the schools offer. In 
keeping with this idea, the folder shows specimens from 
schools at which educational literature has been produced, 
representing an enterprise in which the English, fine arts 
and graphic arts departments can work cooperatively. 

ATF invites schools having suitable samples of school 
printing done by pupils to submit them for inclusion in 
future project folders. The samples should be selected for 
their originality and educational values rather than for their 
commercial use, ATF points out, and urges printing teach- 
ers to produce projects having real educational and social 
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Booklet Offers Information 
On Problems in Acoustics 


Schoolmen seeking a solution to the problem of provid- 
ing proper sound reproduction in auditoriums will find 
helpful information in “Acoustic Treatment of Audito- 
riums” prepdred by Bell and Howell, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. The booklet, which is a companion 
piece to “Architects’ Visual Equipment Handbook,” is one 
of a series published to assist users and prospective users 
in the effective use of motion picture equipment. 

A pronounced increase in the number of inquiries being 
received concerning directional baffles, multiple speakers 
and auditorium treatment to improve sound reproduction, 
the company feels, indicates that users of sound equipment 
realize the finest projector cannot overcome the handicap 
of an auditorium in which excessive reverberation is inter- 
fering with proper sound reproduction. 

The booklet includes two charts, “Reverberation Time 
Limits” and “Absorption Co-Efficients of Building Mate- 
rials.” A copy may be obtained without charge upon request 
to Bell and Howell. 
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FILM RELEASES 





Now, the Peace—2 reel film. Written and directed by 
Stuart Legg, world-famous film-maker, for the National 
Film Board of Canada. Dramatic screen story of the global 
plans for peace. Clarifies basic aspects of the organization 
and program of the United Nations Organization. Com- 
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bines effective animated figures with live action scenes to 
create a powerful statement of the great challenge of our 
times: the building of a peace that is real and indivisible. 
Can be rented at $2.50 per day or purchased outright at 
$50.—Brandon Films, Inc., Public Affairs Division, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Story of Civilization—16 mm. | reel each. Series of 
educational films presenting to school children world events 
and situations depicting the outstanding milestones of mod- 
ern civilization. The first twelve of these subjects are now 
ready for immediate delivery with 30 more in production. 
The entire series, when completed, is expected to require 
from 75 to 125 separate reels—Visual Education Libraries, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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We, the Peoples—Documentary film for high schools. 
Explains United Nations Charter and the organization 
which it forms and discusses chief points of the Charter 
and the functions of the various committees and adminis- 
trative offices. Film accompanied by two slide-films and 
a teacher’s guide—Young America Films, Inc., 32 East 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York 22, New York. 
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Good Manners—First in a series of films in cartoon form 
especially planned for use in schools. A Hugh Harmon 
production. Planned to appeal to children of all ages and 
to teach a lesson as only cartoons can. The treatment and 
characterizations will be accepted by children without ques- 
tion, and the technic of the film is completely professional 
and of theatrical quality—Pictorial Films Inc., R.K.O. 
Building, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Assignment Tomorrow—16 mm. sound, black and white, 
documentary. Feature: Presentation of teacher at work, 26 
minutes. Trailer: Presentation of the professional program, 
local, state and national, 7 minutes. All in one reel, 1200 
feet of film. Production authorized by N.E.A. Executive 
Committee in April 1945; prepared as one of the tools to 
help leaders of the profession in carrying forward a five 
year program of unification, expansion and development. 
The film will build pride in the teaching profession; it 
will encourage capable high school pupils to consider teach- 
ing as a career; it will inspire students in teacher education 
institutions with a new zeal in the profession; it will impress 
laymen with the significance of education in the nation’s 
life. 

Booking requests are to be made to the state education 
association. Any association not making such arrangements 
will forward requests to the N.E.A. or to an authorized 
booking agency. Officers of local associations and school 
administrators are requested to coordinate plans so - that 
only one booking will be sought for each community. 
There is no charge other than a nominal booking and 
service fee in some states.—National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Brighter projection is achieved on the Animatophone by 
Victor’s direct optical system. All elements permanently 
aligned at the factory .. . nothing to get out of order. 


Spira-draft Lamp House means longer lamp life. . . 


means brighter image for a longer time . . . means 
; SE fewer lamp replacements. Standard, pre-focused lamps obtain- 


able anywhere, at no extra cost. 


Other exclusive features — for brighter illumina- 





| tion — are: Coated Projection Lens, Conza 
| Condenser Lens, Special Shutter Design and Instant 
] . Accessibility to entire optical system for cleaning. 
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Can you afford to use other than the finest 16mm equipment? 


VICTOR 212578 
CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York'(18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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More responsive classes—that’s only a natural 
result when class room temperatures are com- 
fortable and even. With the Honeywell Gradu- 
stat, heat is held at exactly the required level. 
Completely automatic, this pneumatic ther- 
mostat provides accurate, constant control of 
room temperatures. It can be easily and quickly 


~on 





Honeywell 
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ed 


adjusted . . . Small wonder the Gradustat has 


taken its place as ‘“Teacher’s Pet’’ when an 
alert class means so much to every faculty 
member carrying the added burdens of today. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 
2614 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





Branches and distributors in principal cities. 
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